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T IS generally agreed that the ordi- 
nary American dietary is too low in 
vitamin B, and that partial deficiencies 
of this vitamin are extant throughout all 
classes of society. Among foods, we 
depend upon cereals as an important 
source of thiamin. Since cereals are 


eaten only after varying heat treatments 


and heat is known to have some destruc- 
tive action on thiamin, it seemed desir- 
able to study the stability of the vitamin 
in cereals which have been prepared 
according to usual procedures for long- 
cooked cereals. 

Only a few reports have been published 
on the effect of any cooking processes on 
the thiamin content of cereals. A most 
interesting study by Morgan and Fred- 
erick (1) indicates that little loss of 
vitamin B, occurred in whole wheat, rye 
or white breads during the baking proc- 
ess but that the crust did lose more than 
the crumb. The stability of vitamin Bi 
in the baking of bread has been sub- 
stantiated by other workers (2,3). The 
recent work of Aughey and Daniel (4) 


1 Submitted for publication February 2, 1941. 
Financed by a grant from the Gerber Products 
Co. 
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indicated a 14 per cent loss in baking 
bread but no loss in cooking cracked 
wheat for 30 minutes or rolled oats for 
2 hours in a double boiler. 

Cereals for babies are cooked a long 
time (1 hour or more) and vitamin B, is 
known to be labile to moist heat. An 
important question is whether these long- 
cooked cereals are still valuable sources 
of vitamin B, and whether there is any 
difference in the stability of the vitamin 
in cereals when subjected to different 
methods of cooking. The cooking meth- 
ods used were those commonly employed, 
a comparatively long time in a double 
boiler and a shorter time under pressure. 
The present report presents data on 
stability of vitamin B; to these 
procedures. 

In this study, two series of experi- 
mental rats were used. In one series, 
five cereal products, both raw and long- 
cooked, were compared with the Inter- 
national standard adsorption product. 
These foods included rolled oats, a dark 
or lightly milled wheat cereal, two light 
or highly milled wheat cereals and a 
commercial cereal mixture having added 
supplements. None of these cereals was 
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of the precooked variety. In the second 
experiment, uncooked Michigan grown 
winter wheat was compared with 


that cooked at both high and low’ 


temperatures. 


EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 


The vitamin tests were done by the 
method of Chase and Sherman (5), using 
a five-week growth period in Series I and 
a four-week in Series II after the pre- 
liminary depletion period. Weekly food 
consumption and gain in weight records 
were kept. In order to control cop- 
rophogy more carefully all the animals 
were kept in “harnesses” in cages having 
false screen bottoms of five-eighth mesh. 
The International adsorption product of 
vitamin B, was fed in parallel with the 
test animals of Series I, the litters being 
uniformly distributed among the various 
supplements and controls. A curve of 
response was drawn from the data of 
these control animals. By reading the 
average weekly gain in weight of the test 
animals on the curve of response for the 
series, the number of International units 
in the cereal supplement was determined. 

For the commercial brands of cereals, 
the cooking method used was to add a 
weighed portion (10 or 20 gm.) of cereal 
to ten times its weight of boiling water, 
boil for 5 minutes over a direct flame and 
then cook for one hour over boiling water 
ina double boiler. For the second series, 
whole red winter wheat was soaked over- 
night in three times its weight of water 
and cooked in the same liquid in a 
pressure cooker at 10 lb. pressure for 1} 
hours or in a double boiler for 4 hours. 
Some of the wheat was cracked in a hand 
coffee mill and portions of it cooked with- 
out soaking in three times its weight of 
water in a pressure cooker for three- 
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quarters of an hour or in a double boiler 
for 2} hours. After cooling, the cooked 
cereal was again weighed and the amount 
equivalent to 0.5 or 1 gm. of the raw was 
calculated. These samples were pre- 
pared for feeding twice each week and 
were kept in the refrigerator in closed 
jars for two days, a fresh jar being opened 
each day. 

Standard statistical methods for small 
samples as described by Fisher (6, p. 120) 
were used in the analysis of the data. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


The data are presented in table 1. 
Two conclusions are evident from the 
data of Series I: first, that there is a 
contrast between the high value of un- 
cooked rolled oats or dark wheat cereal 
(59 I.U. per oz.) on the one hand and the 
low values of the two light wheat cereals 
(11.1 and 9.4 I.U. per oz.); second, that 
there is not a marked difference in the 
potency of the uncooked and the long- 
cooked cereals, there being on the aver- 
age a loss of about 3 I.U. per ounce. 
Statistical analysis indicated that only 
in the case of the supplemented cereal 
mixture was the difference between 
cooked and uncooked cereal significant. 
If the long cooking did destroy more of 
the vitamin content than is apparent, 
this was compensated by the increased 
digestibility of the cooked cereals. Ina 
biological test, those two factors cannot 
be separated nor does the statistical 
method of analysis of the data used here 
segregate either factor. 

In Series II, the average growth rates 
indicated that the process of soaking 
whole wheat and cooking in the pressure 
cooker destroyed more vitamin B, than 
did the other methods (cracked wheat 
cooked either in a double boiler or under 
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TABLE 1 
Data on rats in vitamin By tests of uncooked and cooked cereals 





VITAMIN | VITAMIN 
Bin Bi PER 
SUPPLE- | OZ. (DRY 

MENT{ |WEIGHT)f 


FOOD 
WEIGHT*| CON- GAIN IN WEIGHTT 
SUMED** 


NUMBER 


DAILY SUPPLEMENT TO BASAL DIET OF RATS 





Series I 








| gm. 


—9.6 +0.79 


5 mg. vitamin B, standard adsorbate... . : 5 +0.2 +0.8 
10 mg. vitamin B; standard adsorbate. . ‘ , +5.2 +1.0 
15 mg. vitamin B, standard adsorbate. . , : +9.3 +0.9 
20 mg. vitamin B; standard adsorbate. . ; ‘ +10.6 +0.9 


1.0 gm. rolled oats, uncooked P ; +11.8 +0.9 
1.0 gm. rolled oats, cooked : ‘ +10.4 +0.7 


0.5 gm. dark wheat cereal, uncooked. . . ‘ ; +5.5 +0.8 
0.5 gm. dark wheat cereal, cooked ; 4 +5.3 +0.8 


0.5 gm. cereal mixture, uncooked 4 ; +3.5 +0.6 
0.5 gm. cereal mixture, cooked : : +2.8 +0.7 


1.0 gm. light wheat cereal A, uncooked. . 
1.0 gm. light wheat cereal A, cooked. . . 

















—2.0 
—1.8 
1.0 gm. light wheat cereal B, uncooked. . : , —3.2 
1.0 gm. light wheat cereal B, cooked —4.2 








1.0 gm. uncooked winter wheat 

1.0 gm. cooked whole wheat (I)ff......} 10 
1.0 gm. cooked whole wheat (II).......| 10 
1.0 gm. cooked cracked wheat (I) 10 
1.0 gm. cooked cracked wheat (II) | 10 




















* Average for the group at the beginning of test. 

** Average daily consumption of group. 

+ Average of the group per week. 

t Expressed as International units. 

§ The negative controls lived an average of 19.4 days after the test began. 

§ Arithmetic mean + standard error. 

|| The label on the commercial cereal food states that it is composed of wheat meal, oatmeal, wheat 
embryo, yellow corn meal, powdered beef bone specially prepared for human use, dried yeast, pow- 
dered dehydrated alfalfa leaf and iron salts. 

tt () refers to the method of cooking in a double boiler and (II) in a pressure cooker. 


10 lb. steam pressure or the soaked whole methods: the uncooked wheat was com- 
wheat cooked in a double boiler). Sev- pared with each sample of the cooked 
eral comparisons were made by statistical wheat in turn and the effect of the two 
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methods of cooking upon cracked wheat 
and soaked whole wheat were also com- 
pared. Of these, only the comparison 
of uncooked with whole wheat cooked 
in a pressure cooker was found to be 
statistically significant. Which factor 
in this method of soaking and cooking is 
responsible for the greater loss is not 
indicated in these data. It is of interest, 
also, to note that the lower temperature 
of the double-boiler method was not 
preferable to the temperature in the 
pressure cooker in preserving the 
vitamin B, content of the cracked wheat. 


SUMMARY 


Five cereals were examined in both the 
uncooked and the long cooked form for 
the vitamin B; content: namely, rolled 
oats, 2 dark or lightly milled wheat 
cereal, two light or highly milled wheat 
cereals and a commercial, supplemented 
cereal mixture. The values found for 
the uncooked and the corresponding 
long-cooked cereals were: rolled oats, 59 
and 55 I.U. per ounce; dark wheat 
cereal, 59 and 57; the highly milled 
wheat cereals, 9.4 and 7.4, and 11.1 and 
11.6; and for the cereal mixture, 47 and 
43 I.U. per ounce. The small loss in 
vitamin B,; due to long cooking was not 
statistically significant except in the 
case of the supplemented cereal mixture. 

Michigan grown red winter wheat was 
cooked in four different ways. Statisti- 
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cal analysis of the data verified the con- 
clusion that soaking and cooking whole 
grain wheat destroyed significantly more 
vitamin B, than did cooking the soaked 
whole wheat in a double boiler or cooking 
cracked wheat without soaking either in 
a double boiler or in a pressure cooker. 

With the exception of the cooking of 
the cereal mixture and the one method of 
cooking wheat, the long cooking of 
cereals, as employed in this study, did 
not cause appreciable (statistically sig- 
nificant) loss of vitamin By. 


The author is indebted to Mary Good- 
man Gladden for the care of the experi- 
mental animals in the study on wheat. 
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MUFFINS' 
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EREALS have long been known to 

be one of the most important 
sources of thiamin. However, the vita- 
min is not uniformly distributed through- 
out the seed. Schultz, Atkin and Frey 
(1) report that the germ, which repre- 
sents only 1-2 per cent of the total weight 
of the wheat, probably contains about 10 
per cent of the thiamin; bran, represent- 
ing 17 per cent of the wheat berry, 
contains 38 per cent; while shorts con- 
tain 39 per cent of the original thiamin 
content. This leaves only a _ small 
percentage of the thiamin of wheat 
remaining in the flour after milling, 
white patent flour having been reported 
(1, 2) as containing from 0.0-0.85 micro- 
grams of thiamin per gram, although the 
original wheat may have contained 3.6- 
10.2 micrograms per gram. As some of 
the germ may be lost in milling, and as 
milling practices may differ, the vitamin 
potency of wheat germ may vary con- 
siderably, Baker and Wright (3) finding 
a range of 4-22 International units per 
gram. In spite of these differences, 
however, wheat germ remains a good 
source of thiamin, and its use is 
being encouraged by various nutritional 
agencies. 

A few studies have been made on the 
thiamin values of breads. Morgan and 
Frederick (4) found that there was ap- 
parently little loss in vitamin B in whole 
wheat, rye or white breads on baking, 
the loss being confined largely to the 


1Submitted for publication February 25, 
1941, 


crust. Copping and Roscoe (5) likewise 
found no loss in vitamin B, values in the 
baking of yeast breads. However, three 
rats fed a bread made with baking 
powder and white flour, which had been 
stored 18 months, developed polyneuritis 
in three weeks, although a similar flour 
had contained measurable amounts of 
vitamin B;. The px of the yeast bread 
was 5.5-5.9, while that of the baking 
powder bread was 6.9-7.2, and al- 
though the results were inconclusive, it 
was suggested that the more alkaline 
medium might result in loss of thiamin. 
Aughey and Daniel (6) report a 14 per 
cent loss of thiamin and Hoffman, 
Schweitzer and Dalby (7) a 5-9 per cent 
loss in the baking of yeast breads. 

Various ways of using wheat germ 
have been suggested, particularly in 
muffins. This investigation was there- 
fore undertaken to determine the losses 
of thiamin, if any, in making wheat germ 
muffins. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


In order to study the effect of baking 
powder on thiamin values, muffins were 
made with and without baking powder, 
and the thiamin content of each kind 
was determined before and after cooking. 
They were made according to the follow- 
ing formula: flour (white) 200 gm., sugar, 
22 gm., baking powder, 12 gm., wheat 
germ, 50 gm., egg, 50 gm., milk, 255 gm., 
melted butter, 30 gm., salt, } teaspoon. 
A calcium acid-phosphate baking powder 
was used, or was omitted without chang- 
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ing the formula otherwise. Several 
packages of wheat germ were thoroughly 
mixed at the beginning of the experi- 
mental work, so that adequate sampling 
could be carried out and all products 
would be comparable. 
the batter and the cooked muffins were 
air-dried, ground, and weighed so that 
comparable amounts of each could be 
fed. The uncooked wheat germ was also 
studied. 

Thiamin values were determined by 
the rat curative method as described by 
Kline, Tolle and Nelson (8), which has 
since been designated as the official 
method of the U. S. Pharmacopoeia (9). 
Each animal received measured amounts 
of thiamin hydrochloride solution after 
polyneuritis had developed, the length of 
freedom from symptoms of polyneuritis 
being noted. When polyneuritis again 
developed, a weighed amount of the test 
food was fed, 7.e. wheat germ or air-dried 
muffins. A “cure” of polyneuritis was 
interpreted as relief from all visible 
symptoms of polyneuritis for a period of 
4-7 days. 

Wheat germ was fed at levels of 0.3, 
0.4 or 0.5 gm. The muffins, both baked 
and unbaked, made with or without 
baking powder, were fed in doses of 2.6 
or 2.7 gm., each of which was estimated 
as containing 0.4 gm. wheat germ. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


In order to have a standard of com- 
parison, a curve of the relation of size of 
dose of thiamin hydrochloride to length 
of freedom from symptoms of polyneu- 
ritis was constructed, using all the results 
obtained in this laboratory to date. 
These average values are given in table 1 
and represented graphically in Figure I. 
The length of cure varied directly with 
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the amount of thiamin fed. It was 
assumed that these results would form a 
straight-line relationship, and the theo- 
retical curve has therefore been calcu- 
lated from these data by the method of 


MICROGRAMS OF THIAMIN 


DAYS OF CURE 


Fic. I. Relation of thiamin fed to length of cure 
in polyneuritic rats 


TABLE 1 


The length of freedom from symptoms of poly- 
neuritis with graded amounts of thiamin 
hydrochloride 





CALCU- 

MEAN LATED 

LENGTH MEAN 
OF CURE |LENGTH OF 

CURE* 


AMOUNT |NUMBER 
OF THIA- OF 
MIN FED | CASES 





days 


3.87 
4.97 
6.08 
7.18 


days 


3.75 
5.03 
6.31 
7.01 





* Calculated by method of least squares. 


least squares. Figure I shows the 
theoretical curve and the points de- 
termined experimentally. 

Wheat germ, fed at 0.3 gm., 0.4 gm. 
and 0.5 gm. levels, gave increased re- 
sponses as can be seen in table 2. The 
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length of cure obtained with the 0.4 gm. 
level was the only one falling within the 
limits of the curve of response as experi- 
mentally determined. Calculating from 
this, therefore, 0.4 gm., effecting an 
average cure of 5.9 days, contained 7.9 
micrograms thiamin, corresponding to 
19.7 micrograms thiamin per gram of 
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sults are given in table 2. When fed to 
polyneuritic rats in 2.7 gm. portions, 
unbaked and baked muffins made with 
baking powder effected an average cure 
of 4.2 and 4.3 days respectively, with 67 
per cent of the animals cured in each 
case. As the probable errors of these 
figures are 0.44 and 0.35, this difference 


TABLE 2 


Thiamin values of wheat germ and of wheat germ muffins, raw and cooked, made with and without 
baking powder 


AMOUNT FED 


6 micrograms 
7 “ 
8 “cc 
Wheat germ 0.3 gm. 
“ ce 0.4 “ 
“ “ 0.5 “ 
Muffins, unbaked (with baking} 2.70 gm. 
powder) 3.00 “ 
Muffins, baked (with baking Z.70 © 
powder) 

Muffins, unbaked 
baking powder) 
Muffins, baked (without bak- 

ing powder) 


(without | 2.66 “ 


2.0 “ 





Calculated thiamin content (from chart) 


NUMBER 
OF TESTS 


PER CENT 


CURED LENGTH OF CURE 





days p. ¢. 
4.6 +0.22 
5.1 +0.30 
6.7 40.19 
3.8 +0.52 
5.9 40.23 
8.2 +0.42 
4.2 +0.44 
8.8 +0.19 
4.3 40.35 


6.7 +0.30 


6.9 +0.34 











Muffins made with baking powder: 6.4 micrograms in 2.7 gm. equivalent to 2.35 micrograms per 


gram air-dried muffins 


Muffins made without baking powder: 8.7 micrograms in 2.66 gm. equivalent to 3.31 micrograms 


per gram air-dried muffins 


Loss of about 26% in thiamin content due to baking powder 


wheat germ, or 6.5 I. U. per gram, a 
value close to that reported by others for 
wheat germ (10). 

The air-dried muffins were fed in 
amounts calculated to contain 0.4 gm. 
wheat germ, i.e. 2.7 gm. baked or un- 
baked muffins made with baking powder, 
2.66 gm. unbaked muffins made without 
baking powder and 2.6 gm. baked muffins 
made without baking powder. The re- 


is obviously not significant, and the 
baking as such caused no loss of thiamin. 

For muffins made without baking 
powder, fed in corresponding amounts of 
2.66 gm. unbaked and 2.6 gm. baked 
muffins, the average response in poly- 
neuritic rats was 6.7 + 0.30 and 6.9 + 
0.34 days, respectively, constituting 
another difference which is not significant 
and which confirms the previous obser- 
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vation that cooking did not affect the 
thiamin values. However, the differ- 
ence between the length of cure obtained 
by feeding muffins made with and with- 
out baking powder is significant, the 
difference between the two kinds of 
unbaked muffins being 2.4 + 0.53 days, 
and for the two baked muffins, 2.2 + 
0.49 days, resulting in a critical ratio of 
4.5 in each comparison. 

When the length of cure effected by 
the muffins is compared with the curve of 
response (Fig. I), it will be seen that the 
2.7 gm. unbaked muffins made with 
baking powder contained 6.3 micrograms 
thiamin, and 2.7 gm. of the baked, 6.4 
micrograms; while for those made with- 
out baking powder, 2.66 gm. unbaked 
muffins contained 8.6 micrograms, and 
2.6 gm. of the baked, 8.8 micrograms. 
The difference between those made with 
and without baking powder indicates a 
loss of 26 per cent in the thiamin (vita- 
min B,) content of the muffins due to 
the presence of baking powder. 

Whether this loss was due to a change 
in the px of the batter by the action of 
the baking powder is not known. Un- 
fortunately, a pH meter was not available 
while the work was in progress. 

It should be emphasized, however, 
that wheat germ muffins made with 
baking powder still contained an average 
of about 130 micrograms or 42 I.U. per 
muffin when the above formula was made 
into eight muffins. One muffin, there- 
fore, would supply a substantial part of 
the day’s requirement. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The thiamin values of wheat germ and 
wheat germ muffins, raw and cooked, 
made with and without baking powder, 
were determined by the rat curative 
method, the results being compared with 
those obtained by the administration of 
thiamin hydrochloride. 

No losses in thiamin values were noted 
in cooking, since equivalent amounts of 
the uncooked muffins made with and 
without baking powder contained the 
same amount of thiamin as the cooked. 

A thiamin loss of about 26 per cent 
was found due to the presence of baking 
powder. 
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IMPORTANCE OF NUTRITION IN THE CARE OF SURGICAL 
PATIENTS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
OBSTRUCTIVE JAUNDICE’ 


J. D. STEWART, M.D. 
From the Surgical Laboratories of the Harvard Medical School at the Massachusetts General Hospital 


NE of the most important con- 

siderations in making the difficult 
and complicated present-day surgical 
operations safe, is proper care of the 
patient’s nutrition before and after 
operation. The most carefully planned 
and brilliantly executed surgical opera- 
tion may end in disaster if performed on 
a patient suffering from grave nutritional 
defects. Recent contributions of bio- 
chemical laboratories to the science of 
nutrition form a thrilling chapter in the 
book of medical progress. Such studies 


have thrown new light on the metabolic 
requirements of the desperately sick 
patient, with consequent advances in 


preoperative and postoperative care. 
Evidence is now on record suggesting 
that a direct relationship may exist be- 
tween specific nutritional disturbances 
and serious postoperative complications. 
Hypoproteinemia may lead to malfunc- 
tion and obstruction of gastro-enteric 
anastomoses, delayed wound healing, 
and peritonitis (1-3); rupture of ab- 
dominal wounds may follow operation 
in the presence of serious vitamin C 
deficiency (4); fatal bleeding from the 
wound may occur as a result of failure in 
intake and utilization of vitamin K 
(5, 6); gastro-intestinal atony and dis- 
tension may be due to lack of the ele- 
ments of the vitamin B complex (7); 
edema of the brain, convulsions and 
mania may occur after operation on a 


1 Read before the Nutrition and Diet Therapy 
Session, American Dietetic Association, New 
York, October 23, 1940. 
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patient suffering from chronic thiamin 
deficiency; progressive failure of liver 
and renal function may follow operations 
in liver disease if glycogen and protein 
stores of the liver have become depleted 
(8, 9). 

As interest in the subject commen- 
surate with its importance has developed, 
it has been found that a large group of 
the population suffers from subclinical 
or borderline nutritional deficiency 
(10-12). With improvements in meth- 
ods of study it is becoming possible to 
identify and classify such deficiencies 
and to show that nutritional disturbances 
are frequently multiple, afflicting the 
rich as well as the poor. In a recent 
investigation 100 patients admitted to 
a large general hospital were examined 
with respect to the nutritional elements 
—vitamin A, vitamin C, iron and cal- 
ories—with the result that 76 per cent 
were found to show insufficiency in in- 
take of calories, 46 per cent in vitamin 
A, 33 per cent in vitamin C, and 23 per 
cent in iron (13). Studies in other 
hospitals have yielded similar results, 
and make it clear that many patients 
are handicapped by malnutrition as well 
as the disease needing surgical treatment 
(14-16). It has been pointed out that 
the usual hospital diet, adequate as a 
rule for maintenance, requires specific 
fortification when used in the repair of 
nutritional deficits or in meeting the 
increased metabolic demands of certain 
diseases (13-15). 

In general, surgical patients may be 
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considered in three groups; namely, 
those undergoing elective operation, 
such as herniorrhaphy; those undergoing 
urgent operation, as for acute appendi- 
citis or perforated peptic ulcer; and those 
requiring palliative or curative operation 
for chronic disease, such as carcinoma 
of the stomach, lung abscess, or ulcera- 
tive colitis. The patients in the last 
group as a rule have suffered serious 
nutritional depletion, while no better 
than the average nutrition of the hos- 
pital population can be expected in the 
first two groups. It is chiefly in the 
group of seriously depleted patients with 
chronic disease, who must face a severe 
surgical ordeal, that the outcome may 
depend on adequate nutritional care, 
Nevertheless, it must be borne in mind 
that unexpected postoperative complica- 
tions in the previously healthy patient 
may exhaust reserves rapidly. Further- 
more, fairly simple operations are often 
followed by a period of from three to 
seven days in which little or no food is 
taken. In a study which the author 
made several years ago it was found 
that patients admitted to the hospital 
for elective operations, while convales- 
cing uneventfully, lost from three to 
eight pounds in weight before discharge. 
Such rapid loss is at the expense of es- 
sential, easily metabolized elements 
rather than the more inert fat depots. 
In the group of surgical patients suf- 
fering from chronic exhausting disease 
there is such variation in type of lesion 
and physical condition that general 
dietary rules can hardly be set down. 
Instead, each patient must be studied 
with a view to determining what is best 
for him. Broadly speaking, such 
patients need carbohydrate, the more 
complete proteins containing the es- 
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sential amino-acids, and vitamins. With 
the exception of iron and the sodium 
and chloride necessary for maintenance 
of water balance, mineral metabolism 
usually is of little immediate concern. 
Much further study needs to be given 
to the development of methods of deter- 
mining the optimal intake of these nu- 
trients for the individual patient. Fever 
and elevated metabolic rate are known 
to raise the requirement for all the 
essential nutrients, but what the require- 
ments are in disease of particular organs, 
such as the liver, kidney, or stomach, 
must frequently be a matter of shrewd 
conjecture. 

In estimating the patient’s nutritional 
state the dietary history may be of con- 
siderable value, and likewise an account 
of weight changes and chronic alco- 
holism. Outspoken signs of malnutri- 
tion will rarely have been noted by the 
patient, but inquiry should be made as 
to edema of the legs, night blindness, 
skin changes, peripheral nerve symp- 
toms, diarrhea and chronic fatigue. In 
the examination of the patient there may 
be manifestations of weight loss, derma- 
titis, reddening, atrophy or fissuring’ of 
the buccal mucosa, and impairment of 
reflexes and sensation in the extremities. 
Most cases of malnutrition on the surgi- 
cal service do not present overt, evidence 
on examination. Nevertheless it is 
highly desirable to recognize and treat 
the milder as well as the severe grades 
of nutritional defects before operation 
whenever possible. 

Certain chemical analyses are impor- 
tant in appraising the patient’s dietary 
needs. Determinations of the plasma 
concentration of protein, the albumin- 
globulin ratio, vitamin C, vitamin A, 
total carotenoids and prothrombin are 
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practicable and give significant informa- 
tion. Methods have recently been de- 
veloped for measuring the phosphory- 
lated thiamin of the blood (17). In 
addition the red blood cell count, the 
reticulocyte count and the color index 
uncover indications for giving iron, 
liver, and liver extract. 

A nutritional problem of special inter- 
est not uncommon in surgical practice 
is created by conditions which prevent 
oral intake and proper absorption of 
nutrients. Obstruction or fistulas in the 
esophagus, stomach, or upper intestine, 
loss of gastro-intestinal motor activity 
or extreme increase in such activity, or 
peritonitis, may make it necessary to 
feed the patient in other ways. Per- 
sistent vomiting or inability of the 
patient to cooperate may produce a 
similar situation. Sometimes such a 
problem can be handled by feeding 
through a stomach tube, or by the 
surgical formation of gastrostomy or 
jejunostomy. In some instances, how- 
ever, it becomes necessary to sustain the 
patient’s nutritional balance for a time 
by parenteral injections. The daily 
carbohydrate ‘requirements can be met 
by slowly injecting 2000 cc. 10 or 20 
per cent glucose solution intravenously. 
Most of the water-soluble vitamins like- 
wise can be given subcutaneously in 
adequate amounts. Maintenance of 
nitrogen equilibrium by parenteral meth- 
ods, however, may be very difficult. 
At present the only practical method is 
by transfusion of blood, plasma or de- 
hydrated serum, but such measures are 
cumbersome and expensive. Recently 
the possibility of meeting the demands 
of protein metabolism by giving amino- 
acid solutions by vein has been explored 
in several laboratories (18, 19). This 
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technique has already proved valuable in 
treating badly nourished pediatric and 
surgical patients, using hydrolysates of 
casein as a source of essential amino- 
acids. 

By way of illustration, the routine 
management of cases of obstructive 
jaundice on the surgical service at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital may 
be described. It should first be pointed 
out that patients with obstructive jaun- 
dice, whether due to gallstones or new 
growth, are critically ill and suffer from 
profound nutritional depletion. Many 
are elderly and most have lost from 10 
to 40 pounds in weight by the time they 
come to the hospital. Anorexia and 
vomiting are usually part of the picture, 
and the patients restrict themselves to 
small amounts of special foods which 
they think cause less distress. There is 
disturbance of hepatic functions and 
interference with metabolism of carbo- 
hydrate, protein and fat. Vitamin me- 
tabolism likewise is severely. deranged, 
and evidence of failure in absorption, 
storage and utilization of the accessory 
factors can usually be demonstrated by 
proper biochemical studies. In a group 
of 36 patients with obstructive jaundice, 
19 had plasma vitamin C values below 
0.5 mg. per 100 cc., which is the lower 
limit of normal, and two had zero values. 
In the same group of patients the average 
vitamin A value in the plasma was 0.5 
unit per cc., the lower normal limit being 
1.0 unit per cc., and seven patients had 
zero values. Anemia and _ hypopro- 
teinemia were usually present. 

The routine management of these 
cases calls for the following orders: 

1. High-carbohydrate, low-fat diet 
2. Record daily intake in grams of 
carbohydrate, protein, and fat 
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. Measure and record fluid intake 
and output 

. Vitamin A, 30,000 U.S.P. units 
daily 

. Vitamin D, 3000 U.S.P. units daily 

. Yeast concentrate tablets, 6 daily 

. Thiamin chloride, 50 mg. daily 

. Vitamin C, 200 mg. in 150 cc. 
orange juice, 3 times daily 

. Liver extract, concentrate, 2 cc. 
every second day 

10. Vitamin K, 2 mg. daily of methyl 

naphthoquinone 

11. Bile salts, 1-2 gm. daily 

A desirable dietary formula is 8 gm. 
carbohydrate, 4 gm. protein, and not 
more than 0.5 gm. fat per kilogram body 
weight. If the oral intake of carbo- 
hydrate falls below 300 gm., 10 or 20 
per cent glucose solution is given intra- 
venously in supplement. It has been 
shown that reasonably generous protein 
allowance is beneficial in liver diseases, 
if the carbohydrate intake is also main- 
tained at a high level. It is an inter- 
esting experimental fact that in the 
presence of impaired liver function, the 
protein of milk and eggs is much more 
readily tolerated than the protein of 
meat or meat extractives. 

This nutritional regimen is main- 
tained for 5 to 8 days before operation in 
cases of obstructive jaundice, and is 
resumed as soon as possible after opera- 
tion. Owing, no doubt, in good part to 
these protective and restorative nutri- 
tional measures, the mortality rate after 
operation for obstructive jaundice at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital has 
been reduced in the past three years to 
one-sixth the previous figure. 

In conclusion, the nutritional state of 
the patient is becoming a very important 
matter for the surgeon, and further ad- 
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vances in the treatment of serious sur- 
gical lesions will depend to a great extent 
on successful treatment of nutritional 
defects before and after operation. 
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Brain and Brawn 


I have a fear that we may be caught up in a craze for specifics. Many of 
us grew up without ever tasting cod liver oil and yet developed good bones 
and good teeth. We never tasted any vitamin concentrate, much less a 
pure one. The hard work which boys and girls on the farm were required 
to do 50 years ago is not adequately replaced by cheering for the favorite 
team from the sidelines. More calories from the protective foods, the foods 
the farm boy or girl 50 years ago got as a matter of course, together with 
play and work, in sunshine and fresh air, are the things that will get us 
along to our goal of perfect nutritional health. I repeat, the best diet in the 
world alone cannot do this. You can feed a person full of vitamins; if you 
set him off in a corner and let him stay there, nothing happens. There is no 
change in his development. There must be active participation of the 
organs and tissues of the body. They must be exercised, both brain and 
brawn.—From an address by Dr. John R. Murlin before the National Nutrition 
Conference, Washington, D. C., May 26, 1941. 





DIET AND AGING? 
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HE study of the interrelationship 

between the diet and the changes in 
aging is one of the most neglected in the 
field of nutrition. In a relatively short 
time one can read every technical report 
in this field. 

As an introduction, a clear statement 
of the chief objectives of the researcher 
in the field of diet and aging may be 
worth while. The first goal is to learn 
to prolong the active period of productive 
effort in middle life. Few of us desire 
to see much extension in that period of 
senility when one foot is in the grave and 
the eyes are looking toward eternal rest 
rather than worldly achievement. How- 
ever, in extending this productive period 
of life it seems inevitable that we will 
learn to alleviate some of the suffering of 
old age to which many of us may be 
condemned. By considering the diet 
during the whole of life, we may modify 
the conditions which terminate that life. 

If the chemist were optimistic enough 
to think he could locate a true fountain 
of youth and reverse the complex changes 
he observes in the animal body, he would 
certainly be discouraged if he recounted 
only a few of his failures with much 
simpler objects in everyday life. With 
some misgiving we all watch the tires of 
our automobile as they become rather 
dry in appearance and gradually assume 
the telltale cracks of old age. Has the 
chemist given us a vitamin bath that 
will restore our tires? The cod liver oil 
that is left in a warm room for a few 


1 Read before the Session on Nutrition and 
Diet Therapy, American Dietetic Association, 
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months soon shows signs of aging. It 
loses its vitamin A and tastes rancid. 
Has anyone shown us how to make the 
vitamin A again active in the cod liver 
oil and cause the rancidity to reverse 
itself into a pleasant flavor? 

The chemist, in fact, does quite the 
opposite. He tries to add antioxidants 
to keep our tires and cod liver oil from 
aging, while they are still young, for he 
knows he can do little after they are old. 
But cod liver oil and automobile tires are 
very simple substances in comparison to 
the living body of an animal. It seems 
logical to start in the youth of the 
animal, possibly before it is born, if we 
are to retard its more detrimental aging 
reactions which must be chemical and 
physical in nature. 

As individuals in this room today we 
have some time since passed through the 
stages of childhood and growth when 
much could have been done to benefit 
our later life. Furthermore, few of us 
had much to say about our ancestors. 
We could not select those that could 
grant us a long life by inheritance. 
Metchnikoff is often cited unfavorably 
because he wrote much about aging and 
then died while relatively young. But 
he, too, probably had little to say about 
his ancestors or the diet of his childhood, 
so possibly we should be lenient with 
him for dying in his sixties. With this 
brief introduction and rather brazen alibi 
I will proceed to the discussion of ten 
years of adventures in modifying the life- 
span of animals by means of the diet. 

The white rat is a very convenient 
animal in studying diet and aging, for 
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its life-span covers a period of only about 
1000 days. Thus within three years a 
rat is born, grows to maturity, passes 
through this middle-life which we wish 
to extend, and finally dies after a period 
of senility with many of the same char- 
acteristics as those found in old people. 
If the rat proves as useful in studying 
aging and developing diets for the latter 
half of life as it has in promoting and 
forwarding the science of pediatrics, I 
think we will all agree that labors with 
it are worth while. If the rat con- 
tributes as much to our knowledge of 
the changes in the heart and arteries 
during middle life as it has to our in- 
sight concerning the alterations of bones 
during growth, it will indeed be a friend 
of man. 

As a child and even today I have often 
pondered over the ultimate fate of Jack 
Sprat and his wife. You will recall that 
Jack insisted upon a very high protein 
diet, while his wife insisted upon fat. 
One cannot help but wonder what hap- 
pened to Jack’s kidneys and if his wife 
became very fat and eventually had to 
take insulin. Most of the following 
discussion will attempt to answer this 
problem, but since Jack and Mrs. Sprat 
were not available for research, our 
laboratory used white rats. 


EARLY RESEARCHES IN RETARDED 
GROWTH 


In the autumn of 1930, the first studies 
were started at Cornell to determine if 
the life-span could be much modified by 
controlling the diet throughout life. 
Ten years have elapsed but we are still 
using the same essential design for ex- 
periments with rats because we believe 
it affords an unusual opportunity to 
look closely at the processes of aging. 
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The first trial consisted in feeding one 
group of rats as much as they desired of 
an adequate diet and allowing them to 
pursue their normal course of life to the 
grave. Two other groups were given a 
diet adequate in every way for normal 
growth but were never allowed enough 
calories to grow at other than a very slow 
rate. By this means it proved possible 
to retard the growth until one group of 
rats was as much as 900 days old. Even 
after this extreme period which equals 
roughly 90 years in the life of man, this 
group of rats was able to grow to ma- 
turity. One of these retarded rats was 
over 1400 days old when it died. In 
other words, it had nearly reached the 
record of Thomas Parr, who at the time 
of his death claimed he was 152 years 
old. As you will recall, Parr was born 
in 1483, lived through the reigns of ten 
English kings and died in 1635. The 
natives of Shropshire still carry the 
name of Parr in their traditions and only 
a few years ago some of them told me the 
secret: namely, that the climate of 
Shropshire enabled men to live long. 

Many interesting points of attack 
upon the problems of aging were sug- 
gested by our first study, but I will only 
point out a few that are outstanding. 
In the first place, after this venture we 
knew that the life-span could be greatly 
lengthened by procedures familiar to the 
nutrition student. By this method of 
calorie restriction, rats could be produced 
that were the same age in months but 
very different in degree of senility. 
Animals of relatively great age could be 
produced. We still do not know how 
many thousands of so-called “normal” 
rats would have to be reared to obtain 
one that could reach an age of 1400 days, 
but we know that one or more will be 
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found in every hundred animals if the 
retarded method is used. 

The existence of analogous conditions 
of retarded growth in the case of man is 
very unlikely. Many people and chil- 
dren have suffered and are suffering 
today from diets deficient in calories, 
but it is unlikely that these diets are 
adequate in all other respects such as 
protein, vitamins and minerals. One of 
our former Chinese students has just 
written that the common soldier in 
China today is allowed about 900 gm. 
rice, 250 gm. vegetables, 13 gm. salt 
and 10 gm. lard, but a Chinese friend 
tells me that this is probably a better 
diet than many are securing in China 
today. Such a diet is probably ade- 
quate in calories but deficient in other 
respects. 

The method of retarded growth in the 
case of experimental animals, then, 
provides a technique for studying the 
problems of aging. Since the life-span 
can be greatly increased by this method, 
it follows that the diseases of old age 
which terminate life must have been 
postponed. Therefore a method is at 
hand for attacking these diseases. Un- 
fortunately, perhaps, this method is not 
in the hands of the physician who does 
research in the field of geriatrics. 
He is very likely expending his efforts 
upon the terminal diseases which attack 
the body long after there is hope of 
modifying them. We may see the day 
when those in the medical proféssion 
who deal with these diseases of age will 
affiliate with nutrition laboratories where 
they can note the effects of various 
régimes upon experimental animals kept 
under observation throughout the lives 
of these animals. 

Shortly after our first study was pub- 
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lished, the popular press stressed the 
idea that there was a conflict between 
our results and those, obtained by Pro- 
fessor Sherman and his colleagues at 
Columbia. Sherman’s experiments were 
made with rats, but followed an entirely 
different design from ours. To make 
the difference clear, I think we can 
imagine ourselves feeding one group of 
rats sugar and water and a second group, 
under the same conditions, sugar and 
milk. There can be no doubt in any 
mind that the rats fed sugar and milk 
would grow better and live longer than 
those fed sugar and water. Our experi- 
ment with retardation was of an entirely 
different type because every rat had an 
adequate amount of all essentials every 
day, except that those retarded in growth 
were restricted in the calorie allowance. 
There can be no doubt that the con- 
clusions of Sherman and Campbell are 
correct. There is only one difference to 
be noted: namely, that when they dis- 
cuss extensions in the mean span of life 
they are concerned with statistically 
significant differences within the so- 
called normal life-span of the rat which 
is 600 to 700 days. They are not deal- 
ing with the extreme ages that exceed 
1000 days. 

In other words, the Columbia workers 
are concerned with values analogous 
to those of the statistician who tells us 
that women live longer than men or that 
country dwellers live longer than the 
people of the city. On the other hand, 
the results with retarded rats are equiv- 
alent to producing from a small group a 
number of old men like Thomas Parr. 

In this earliest study with retarded 
rats, it may be well to recall that even 
after 900 days of retardation the rat 
could resume its growth and attain a 
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body size only about ten per cent 
smaller than the so-called “normal”. 


SECOND RETARDED GROWTH STUDY 


The second study was similar in design 
to the first except that the methods of 
feeding daily allotments of all essentials 
except calories were improved and ad- 
vances were made in following pathologi- 
cal changes. In this study the outer 
boundary of retardation was extended to 
1000 days. One group of rats was re- 
tarded for this period, and when they re- 
sumed growth all of the normal controls 
had died in old age. In this experiment 
the x-ray proved very useful in following 
both the changes in the bones and the 
calcification of the tissues. 

Even after 1000 days of retarded 
growth, rats were able in many instances 
to resume growth and ultimately ap- 
proach within about ten per cent of the 
normals in size. At this extreme age, 
some of the rats could not resume 
growth. In the course of this work, 
many features of bone growth proved 
interesting but only one need be men- 
tioned: namely, that the bone structure 
possesses a “will” to grow that seems 
superior to any other organ. During 
periods when the body is so starved for 
calories that it cannot grow, the bones 
slowly increase in size. This observa- 
tion affords one much cause for reflec- 
tion. When there is severe competition 
within the body for available nutrients, 
such organs as the heart and liver may be 
forced to shrink slightly in size, but the 
bones all the while are slowly increasing 
in size. 

In the course of this second study, the 
calcification of the organs was given 
much attention. To our surprise, calci- 
fication tended to be more severe in the 
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aortas of retarded animals than in the 
normal ones. Evidently this calcifica- 
tion was not the limiting factor in deter- 
mining the span of life. 

Finally, the incidence of tumors was 
much lower in retarded rats than in 
normal ones of the same age. The com- 
monest disease which terminates the 
lives of old rats affects the lungs. No 
one has been able to isolate a specific 
organism responsible for this lung 
trouble, but in this species it is the worst 
complication for those attempting to 
differentiate age changes from those 
associated with disease. 


THIRD RETARDED GROWTH STUDY 


A decade after the initiation of the 
first retarded growth experiment with 
rats now finds us in the midst of the third 
one. This time, 500 rats have been 
used so that representative groups can 
be killed at regular intervals. Although 
this study is only half completed, one of 
the reasons for the extension of the life 
of rats retarded in growth by low calorie 
diets is already evident. At the age of 
500 days only about ten per cent of the 
retarded rats are afflicted with diseases 
of the lungs and middle ears, while half 
of the so-called normal animals have 
these diseases. We need pursue these 
paths of the pathologist no further except 
that we may well ask what properties 
of the lung tissues of retarded rats are 
maintained so that the invasion of 
organisms is prevented. What changes 
have taken place in the lungs of normal 
animals that their lives must be 
forfeited? 

In all these researches, I think you 
must appreciate that the problems are 
too extensive for any one specialist. 
Much of the work is familiar to the 
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nutrition specialist, but the paths con- 
stantly lead outside into the realms of 
the biophysicist, the pathologist and 
the histologist. 


NUTRITIONAL REQUIREMENTS DURING THE 
LATTER HALF OF LIFE 


This last section will summarize briefly 
the work of eight years in an attempt to 
define some of the nutritional needs 
during the latter half of life. As far 
as we are aware, no similar attempts 
have been made previously. 

For these studies, the practice has 
been to keep rats upon a standard stock 
diet until one year of age. At this time 
diseased animals are discarded and the 
remainder divided into groups. In the 
first three studies, the chief variable 
introduced into the diet was that of 
protein level. For the most part, these 
results have indicated that the life-span 
is about the same whether rats are main- 
tained upon a high or low level. If rats 
are placed upon a diet rich in protein 
when about one year of age, the kidneys 
enlarge and the non-protein nitrogen of 
the blood rises to a higher level, but 
neither of these factors seems to have 
much effect upon the total life-span. 


BODY FATNESS, PROTEIN LEVEL AND 
EXERCISE DURING THE LATTER 
HALF OF LIFE 


Recently, the largest experiment in 
this series has been finished. In this 
case 16 groups of rats were subjected to 
variables not only in the level of protein 
hut also in the degree of body fatness 
and extent of daily exercise. In addi- 
tion to two different levels of protein, 
two different sources of protein were 
used: namely, liver and casein. 
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Some of these rats were kept thin by 
forcing them to run daily in rotating 
barrels. Others were kept thin by 
restriction of calories. In both cases 
controls consisting of fat rats forced to 
exercise and fat rats without exercise 
were studied. 

While the life-span was the chief item 
of interest, many auxiliary investiga- 
tions were made. Among these 16 
groups of rats, the most important vari- 
able was the degree of body fatness. 
Whatever the other variables, the rats 
forced to keep thin enjoyed significantly 
longer spans of life. Exercise was only 
favorable in certain groups. Neither 
the protein level nor the source of pro- 
tein proved more than of minor interest 
compared to the fatness of the body. 

The most successful competitor among 
these 16 groups was that fed a low pro- 
tein diet with liver as a source of protein. 
In addition, this group was one that 
received exercise and was kept thin in 
body. Only one other item can be men- 
tioned at this time: namely, the relation 
of maximal body weight to length of life. 
In a spot diagram, the greatest body 
weight and the length of life in days 
were plotted. This diagram indicated 
definitely that the rats that attained an 
intermediate maximal body weight were 
most favored by a long life. If a rat 
fell below a certain level or went far 
above it, the life-span was shortened. 

These data must all be presented with 
an advance prayer that the members of 
this audience are really thin and do not 
have excess adipose tucked away behind 
semi-rigid containers or camouflaged 
under stripes. 

In conclusion, it is evident that nutri- 
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tion workers have it within their power 
to learn much about the factors that 
govern the total span of life and about 
the diseases that attack us in our prime 
and later life. Factors such as the 
degree of body fatness and the calorie 
intake are of great significance and 
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should not be pushed entirely out of our 
thinking by the present stress upon 
vitamins, minerals and proteins. Any- 
one desiring to read more extensively 
in this field will find the work by E. V. 
Cowdry, entitled Problems of Ageing, 
very helpful. 


>>~<~< 


Disabilities Among 
Selective Service Men 


I HAVE SAID THAT out of a million 
examined by Selective Service and about 560,000 examined by the 
Army a total of 380,000 have been found unfit for general military 
service under present standards. What have been the causes for 
rejecting these individuals? There are many and I shall name the 
few which account for the largest number. 

Teeth account for nearly 20 per cent of the rejections; eyes and 
cardio-vascular 10 per cent each; 9 per cent are rejected as being 
generally disabled for three or more reasons; musculo-skeletal dis- 
abilities account for 8 per cent; 7 per cent are obviously unfit even to 
the nonprofessional; nervous and mental rejections take 6 per cent; 
ear, nose and throat fail 5 per cent; lungs, hernia and those over or 
underweight each reject 4 per cent; gonorrhea and syphilis take out 
3.5 per cent, and feet 3 per cent. 

It is not my purpose to attempt to fix the causes for these dis- 
abilities. Many suggestions are advanced. Foods undoubtedly 
play a very considerable part whether it be because of a lack of a 
proper amount, or because the food was of an improper kind. It has 
been estimated that the reason why perhaps one-third of the men 
were rejected was due either directly or indirectly to nutritional 
deficiencies. In terms of men the Army today has been deprived of 
150,000 men who should be able to do duty as soldiers. This is 15 per 
cent of the total number which have been physically examined by the 
Selective Service System.—From an address by Brig. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey before the National Nutrition Conference, Washington, D. C., 


May 26, 1941. 





PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF DISHWASHING’ 


WALTER D. TIEDEMAN 
New York State Department of Health 


O THOSE who are looking for a 

“ves” or “no” answer to the ques- 
tion, “Is improper washing and sterili- 
zation of eating and drinking utensils at 
public eating and drinking establish- 
ments an important factor in the spread 
of disease?’”’, this paper may be a dis- 
appointment. There is some scattered 
evidence such as reports by laboratory 
workers concerning certain pathogenic 
organisms on the rims of glasses, and that 
of a large scale Army experiment at 
cantonments during the World War to 
support the theory that some diseases 
are spread in this manner. There ap- 


pears to be quite general agreement that 
those diseases which may possibly be 


spread by soiled eating and drinking 
utensils include the common cold, in- 
fluenza, trench mouth and_ other 
diseases in which the causative organisms 
may be present in the sputum or nasal 
discharges. 

The Army experiment mentioned was 
conducted at the Port of Embarkation 
at Newport News. Groups aggregating 
33,452 men used dishes washed by the 
collective system in which the dishes 
from each mess hall were collected and 
washed, and given a final rinse in boiling 
or almost boiling water. Other groups 
totaling 32,624 men used the individual 
mess kit method of washing in which each 
man contributed to the wash and rinse 
water not only some of the organisms that 
may have been left by his mouth on cups 
and spoons, but also some that chanced 


1 Read before the Session on Problems in 
Kitchen Management, American Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, New York, October 24, 1940. 


to be rinsed from his hands. In recent 
years our laboratory examined Speci- 
mens of such wash and rinse water and 
reported not only high bacteria counts, 
but the presence of many organisms of 
the coli-aerogen group and of hemolytic 
streptococci. But to return to the Army 
experiment, the result showed that 
during a two-week period, 8208 cases of 
influenza developed among the 32,624 
men using the poor dishwashing method 
and only 1710 cases among the 33,452 
men whose dishes were washed and 
rinsed in boiling water. These results 
are not generally accepted as being 
conclusive as there may have been other 
variables. However, some authorities 
feel that due to the large numbers of 
men involved, the results have sig- 
nificance. However, we do not have 
definite and conclusive reports of out- 
breaks of disease traced to unclean 
dishes as we do of outbreaks traced to 
water, milk and carriers. 

Change the question to read, “Does 
the general public believe that disease is 
spread by the improper washing and 
sterilization of dishes and glasses in 
which food or drink is served in public 
establishments and resent the careless 
methods they see employed?”, and the 
answer is a decided “yes”. ‘To support 
this we offer the following excerpts from 
letters of complaint which filter into our 
office. A nurse writes, referring to a 
popular store: 


Three weeks ago I had a soda there, and 
the next day had a very bad sore throat 
which lasted a week. Yesterday my hus- 
band and I each had a soda there, and today 
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he has a sore throat. While we were sitting 
at the counter, one of the waitresses was 
washing dishes in water with apparently no 
soap, and it could not have been very hot 
as there was no sign of steam fromit. After 
“washing”? the dishes, glasses and spoons, 
the girl wrung out the dishcloth, and without 
rinsing the dishes, used the same dishcloth 
to wipe them, putting the spoons back in the 
tray from which they were to be used. 
Until then, I had not thought of any con- 
nection between the sodas and the sore 
throats, and there might not have been any. 
But with the prevalence of colds and grippe, 
it seems to me that a soda fountain should 
use a more sanitary method of washing 
dishes. 


The president of a milling concern 
writes: 


Recently when passing through Cleve- 
land, between trains in the Union Depot 
there, I strolled through a large drug store 
in the depot, where there is a very large 
drinking fountain and lunch counter. I was 
much impressed with the obvious care taken 
in the sterilization of all eating utensils used 
at that counter. 

In fact all eating utensils of every kind 
after being used were removed to a small 
adjoining room where they were put through 
a very effective sterilizing device. 

For a long time now I have refrained en- 
tirely from patronizing drinking fountains 
and lunch counters in this state because of 
the inexcusably filthy way in which eating 
utensils are washed and dried after use for 
further servings. Such places are, poten- 
tially, spreaders of dangerous’ diseases. 


If you wish any further evidence of 
public interest and concern, just broach 
the subject of dishwashing in public 
establishments to the man in the street, 
and you are more than likely to find 
yourself listening to his personal ob- 
servations of careless methods employed 
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or of his experiences with obviously 
dirty spoons, lipstick on glasses or a 
similar incident. 

Patients in hospitals are likely to be 
particularly critical on this subject. 
Somehow the most nutritious or tasty 
foods or drinks lose their appeal if served 
in obviously soiled dishes or glasses. 
On the other hand, clean dishes and silver 
and sparkling glassware may stimulate 
persons to take nourishment who other- 
wise would be indisposed to eat or drink. 

The question arises as to just how far 
it is necessary to go in securing cleanli- 
ness. Is it sufficient to secure visual 
cleanliness? Is sterility necessary in 
the surgical sense or is some inter- 
mediate treatment sufficient? It is quite 
commonly agreed that, under ordinary 
circumstances, it is not practical to ob- 
tain nor necessary to secure surgical 
sterility. Of course, there may be 
special circumstances in which dishes 
are known to have been contaminated 
with pathogenic organisms when sterili- 
zation is a necessary safeguard. How- 
ever, even in such cases physical clean- 
liness should not be disregarded. As one 
man put it, “I don’t relish eating em- 
balmed dirt.” 

In the ordinary sense of the word, 
sterilization is used in dishwashing to 
mean the partial removal of bacteria, 
and either “disinfection” or “sanitiza- 
tion” would be a better term. The 
present New York state law requires 
washing and disinfection. 

In testing the efficiency of practical 
methods of disinfection, our laboratory 
found that we have underestimated the 
importance of satisfactory washing in the 
mechanical removal of bacteria from 
utensils. After adding cultures of B. 
coli and of the human form of hemolytic 
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streptococci to glasses, they were washed 
and rinsed by a method simulating com- 
mercial practice, but using a good 
detergent and clean water at about 120° 
F. The controls on these tests indi- 
cated that the bacteria applied in broth 
culture and allowed to dry on the glass 
had been removed mechanically in the 
washing and rinsing process. Further- 
more, it was found that some processes 
of disinfection failed when any greasy 
film remained on the glass. Given the 
task of removing bacteria from utensils, 
is it not better to wash them down the 
drain than to kill them im situ when at 
the same time we can secure physical 
cleanliness? 

Many of the regulations relating to 
dishwashing enacted by cities and states 
throughout the country require the use 
of some highly impractical methods. 
These methods have been proposed by 
health officials in their commendable 
zeal to kill every last bacterium. Such 
regulations generally require that uten- 
sils, after washing, be disinfected either 
by (1) submersion for 2 minutes or more 
in water at a temperature of 170°F. or 
more, (2) submersion for 2 minutes or 
more in a chlorine solution containing 
100 p.p.m. of chlorine and never less 
than 50 p.p.m. or (3) exposing them for 
5 minutes to live steam in a closed 
cabinet. This has resulted in making it 
difficult to secure enforcement and pro- 
vides no means for determining any- 
thing other than that equipment is 
available to apply the prescribed method 
of disinfection and that such equipment 
was being used at the time of the 
inspector’s visit. Such regulations pro- 
vide no means for determining whether or 
not efficient results are being obtained 
day in and day out. 
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As one instance of the failure of this 
type of regulation, we offer our experi- 
ence in testing a certain hot air sterilizer. 
The use of equipment of this type oper- 
ated at 250°F. was required in one or 
more cities. The instructions were to 
place glasses in the preheated oven and 
leave them for not less than 5 minutes. 
Casually, this treatment seemed appro- 
priate as hot air ovens are employed in 
sterilizing laboratory glassware for bac- 
teriological work. When a tray of heavy 
glassware was placed in this oven, tests 
using thermocouples showed that it took 
a full hour for the glasses to reach the 
temperature of the air in the oven, that 
is, 250°F. Such heating was necessary 
for sterilization, but one hour is too long 
for the busy operator to wait. In the 
preheated oven a tray of heavy glass- 
ware inserted at room temperature was 
found to have reached body temperature 
at the end of the 5-minute required 
treatment. This is a favorable tempera- 
ture for bacterial growth rather than a 
killing temperature. Many other ex- 
amples might be offered relating to 
other processes. 

Our laboratory tests, together with 
observations of the work being done in 
this field in many cities in the country, 
led us to the conclusion that the best 
type of regulation is one simply setting 
a bacterial standard to be attained in the 
washing and disinfection of utensils. 
The tests indicated that a practical 
standard would be a bacteria count by 
the swab rinse technique of not more 
than 100 bacteria per utensil and free- 
dom from bacilli of the coliform group. 
This is the standard now set by the 
New York State Sanitary Code. 

As a preliminary to washing, removal 
of food particles by scraping of the 
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dishes decreases the drain on the deter- 
gent and helps keep the wash water 
clean. Pre-rinsing with cold or warm 
water that goes to waste is desirable if 
practical. 

The selection of a good detergent is 
of the utmost importance. The desired 
properties may be described as wetting, 
including the property of free rinsing, 
emulsifying, defloculating, dissolving and 
dispersing. Certain detergents are satis- 
factory only for hand washing due to 
excessive foaming when agitated. 
Others may be used only for machine 
washing due to high alkalinity. Of 
course, the hardness of the water is an 
important factor. Some detergents will 
build up a mineral film on utensils after 
repeated washings. Care should be 
exercised in choosing the right deter- 
gent for each set of conditions. 

Our laboratory has made considerable 
progress in the testing of detergents for 
the removal of a standard soiling ma- 
terial from clean microscope slides under 
standardized conditions. The intention 
is to publish for the guidance of operators 
a list giving a broad classification of 
detergents as good, fair and poor for 
various uses. Without such informa- 
tion, operators are inclined to buy on a 
price basis and may get almost worth- 
less products. Some means must be 
provided for maintaining the proper 
concentration of detergent, which is 0.3 
of 1 per cent or one quarter of a pound 
to 10 gallons of water. 

Washing can best be done with warm 
water at not more than 120°F. When 
large numbers of dishes are to be washed, 
the water should be changed and fresh 
detergent added at regular intervals ac- 
cording to the number of utensils washed. 
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We have found wash water being used 
with a bacteria count as high as 3,000,000 
per ml., representing a veritable bac- 
terial soup. 

Rinsing is an important operation, 
and, if properly done following satis- 
factory washing, should result in the 
mechanical removal of all soil and prac- 
tically all bacteria. In order not to 
permit bacteria to develop in recir- 
culated rinse water or in a rinse bath, 
the water should be maintained at a 
temperature of not less than 170°F. 
This has the added advantage of heating 
the utensils sufficiently to make them 
dry rapidly without toweling when they 
are removed. The use of wire racks to 
hold the utensils during rinsing is es- 
sential. We have observed operators 
cooling really hot water for rinsing be- 
cause they could not get their hands in 
it without discomfort. Glasses should 
be stored upside down in racks until 
used. 

The temperature of water for rinsing 
may be maintained at 170°F. or more by 
a thermostatically controlled open gas 
burner placed under the rinse water tank, 
or by immersion electric heaters, also 
with thermostats. In machine rinsing, 
booster heaters should be used to main- 
tain the temperature of the rinse water. 
It is not practical to maintain the hot 
water throughout a circulating system at 
170°F. or more, due to the danger of 
scalding users. 

Machine washing is desirable, but 
cannot be taken for granted as being 
efficient. Some of the machines in use 
are, in fact, quite inefficient. 

Whatever the method of washing and 
rinsing used, frequent visual examina- 
tions of the results being obtained and 
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occasional bacterial examination by the 
standard swab rinse technique are neces- 
sary for efficient operation. 

A state-wide campaign is being started 
by the New York State Department of 
Health with the use of cleaner eating and 
drinking utensils in public eating and 
drinking places as the ultimate goal. 
As one of the first steps, the motion pic- 
ture “’Twixt the Cup and the Lip”, 
has been prepared and made available 
to health officers for use in explaining 
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the problem to operators. Now a short 
version of the film is about to be released 
for viewing by the general public in 
moving picture houses. It is expected 
that this will stimulate the public in 
demanding action on the part of opera- 
tors to improve methods. Other edu- 
cational material will follow. 

When we have reached the practical 
goal of clean dishes and glasses, it will be 
time enough to consider whether it is 
necessary to go any further. 


>>+<~ 


Bead 


ON THE RECOMMENDATION of the Committee on Food and Nutrition 
of the National Research Council, as you have already heard, certain 
factors which are now available in chemically pure form are to be 
incorporated into white flour and bread without raising the price of 
bread; at least we hope it is going to be without raising the price. 
Why not go the whole figure and restore all the factors? Some com- 
ments have been made on this already. At the present time that can 
be done in only one way; namely, by producing whole wheat flour and 
making whole wheat bread, It is only fair to say that progress is 
being made in producing whole wheat breads that are acceptable to 
people who like a little more flavor in their bread than one gets from 
ordinary white bread. But in the meantime people who prefer the 
white bread will at least get a better bread than they have been 
having for many years past.—From an address by Dr. John R. Murlin 
before the National Nutrition Conference, Washington, D. C., May 26, 
1941. 





MODERN EQUIPMENT FOR FOOD SERVICE 


ETTA H. HANDY 
University of Rochester, New York 


N RESPONSE to the demand for a 

consistently high standard of food 
service, dietitians and equipment manu- 
facturers have devoted more and more 
attention to the equipment and facilities 
required for effective production and 
service. Care and forethought in the 
early planning are essential if the selec- 
tion and purchasing are to be decided 
wisely. 


LAYOUT 


The general layout of the equipment 
of the rooms used in the preparation 
and service of food is usually a composite 
plan based on the recommendations 
made by the architect, the engineers 
representing one or more firms which 
fabricate equipment, and the food service 


director. In some cases the advice of 
an interior decorator may be sought in 
order to achieve some special points in 
the final effect. 

Of primary importance in the layout 
are the size, the shape and the arrange- 
ment of the various departments of food 
preparation in orderly and time-saving 
sequence. If the layout can be studied 
and analyzed in the blueprint stage, 
there may be an opportunity to save 
money in building or equipment costs 
as well as providing areas of proper size 
and shape for operation. Too much 
space for preparation and service areas 
is costly’ in building and wasteful of 
human energy in operation, tending 
sharply to increase labor costs. If these 
areas are too small or cramped, or fail to 
maintain proper routing of the work to 
be performed, the variety of foods which 
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may be prepared or other details of 
service may suffer. There may be in- 
creased labor costs in operation also, 
resulting from inconvenience or over- 
crowding of rooms used for preparation 
or service. 

It is evident, therefore, that careful 
study of the original layout is of primary 
importance if reasonable operating costs 
and a high standard of service adapted 
to the patronage are to be effected. 
The recommendations of food service 
engineers based on their experience and 
technical information, combined with the 
practical knowledge of the director of 
food service, should aid in developing a 
space arrangement which will provide 
satisfactory production areas with a 
minimum of operating costs and reason- 
able labor conditions. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


In connection with the general layout, 
the problem of adequate ventilation 
arises, both for the service and dining 
rooms. Natural ventilation is being 
rapidly replaced by the newer methods 
of air-conditioning and artificial ventila- 
tion. This ventilating equipment may 
be planned to change the air every three 
to five minutes in kitchens or serving 
rooms and with any desired frequency in 
dining rooms. The devices for such 
ventilation are often very skilfully in- 
troduced. In the main kitchen and 
serving rooms ventilation is usually 
accomplished through the use of one or 
more hoods and ventilators set into the 
walls or ceilings, or attached to flues. 
In the dining rooms the ventilating units 
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are sometimes cleverly concealed in the 
lighting fixtures or side walls in such a 
way that they blend inconspicuously 
into the decorative scheme. 


NOISE REDUCTION 


Another important factor in the com- 
fort and efficiency of the employees and 
the satisfaction of the patrons is the 
increasing use of sound-proofing or 
sound-deadening materials in ceilings or 
walls or in the construction of equip- 
ment. It is necessary for the architect 
to select the type of wall tile or plaster 
best adapted to the particular require- 
ment of a given room as an agent in 
reducing noise or vibration in operation. 
The laws of physics as well as architec- 
tural planning play a part in the selec- 
tion of proper materials, and specialized 
information is required to make suitable 
recommendations. 

In some cases it is desirable to give 
special attention to the installation of 
equipment or machines in such a way 
as to reduce noise or vibration when in 
use. For example, dish tables may now 
be treated by a special patented mix- 
ture, similar to paint in character and 
applied in a thickness of three-sixteenths 
of an inch on the under side of tables or 
counters. The feet of dish tables are 
then fitted to a disc of rubber inserted 
to cushion the base. If the soiled and 
clean dish tables are adjacent to walls a 
strip of rubber may be inserted to fit 
. tightly between the table and the wall 
to stop vibration at this point. These 
new methods of treating the problem 
of noise in the dishwashing areas tend 
to reduce the volume of clatter notice- 
ably and help relieve the workers of the 
strain of unpleasant and tiresome noise 
in operation. 
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In like manner, drawers of metal 
tables or counters may be built with 
extension arms and ball bearings to per- 
mit quiet operation and easy removal 
for cleaning. Insulation used for hot 
and cold sections of service counters may 
be of a type designed to diminish vibra- 
tion and noise. In some _ instances, 
machines such as potato peelers are 
cushioned at the base to lessen noise. 


SELECTION OF MACHINES AND EQUIPMENT 


The selection of machines and stand- 
ard equipment most suitable for any 
given installation usually precedes the 
planning of the fabricated equipment. 
Each machine selected must be of a size 
and type most suitable for the purpose 
required. As in other production proc- 
esses, the size is determined in relation 
to the character of the product and the 
volume of output desired in a given time. 
While the machine must be large enough 
to carry any peak load it is a mistake to 
have an oversize machine since it tends 
to lower efficiency, may require too much 
space and will increase the initial cost. 

Many machines such as dishwashers, 
potato peelers, mixers and slicing ma- 
chines will last from seven to ten years 
or longer in the average institution, 
depending upon the hours of use, the 
original quality of the machine and the 
care given to its upkeep. The factor of 
obsolescence usually limits a deprecia- 
tion charge to ten years even though a 
longer life-period is anticipated. High 
quality of construction in the mechanism 
is almost invariably an economy in the 
long run as the cost of repairs and the 
rate of depreciation is less. Unless the 
installation is to be temporary this factor 
of long-continued serviceability should 
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outweigh acceptance based solely on low 
first cost. 

Aside from the machines, there are 
other items of standard equipment 
ranges, broilers, jacketed kettles and 
selected. 


vegetable cookers—to be 


Each year brings new ideas or improve- 
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these items of standard 


equipment, if superior products, more 


portance in 


uniform processes of production and a 
high degree of sanitation are to be 
obtained. 

In this choice of machines and stand- 
ard equipment, each item must measure 


' 


Dishwashing Pantry, Eastman Dormitory, University of Rochester 


ments in various details of construction, 
simplifying design as well as operation. 
Changes in construction have also con- 
tributed to greater cleanliness, lower 
operating costs and safety as well as 
ease of operation. The quality of ma- 


terials and fabrication is of prime im- 


up to certain tests of its practical value. 
Will it produce the desired type and 
quality of food with fair operating cost? 
Does it contribute to the ease, quiet 
and convenience of the employees in 
order that their working conditions may 


be agreeable? Will it reduce labor costs 
5b 
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or tend to a better apportioning of the 
Can it be kept clean 
and polished and in good order without 
Is it fitted to do just the 
job that is required? Will it carry along 
peak load that is anticipated? 
Does it help to standardize operations 


work to be done? 
undue cost? 
any 


and make products more uniform? 
These and similar questions arise in 
determining the final selection. Only 
machines or 


pieces of equipment essential to per- 


the smallest number of 
form the required work are desirable. 
Too much equipment is a mistake, in- 
creasing as it does both initial cost and 
daily operating expense. 

Representative of recent improve- 
ments in machines and equipment are 
the air-whip mixers, dishwashers and 
glass washers which will sterilize and 
clean more thoroughly, and deck-type 
roasting ovens with gas or electricity 
as fuel. Some of the new dishwashers 
are available in round or corner models 
or may have the legs removed and be 
fitted into the dish tables for special 
installations. In connection with these 
machines it is becoming customary, in 
states where the sanitary code requires 
it, to provide a means of rinsing dishes 
before they enter the machine and the 
soiled dish table is therefore constructed 
with a drain and hot and cold water 
connections. 

Electrically-heated hot food storage 
cabinets with humidity control and 
serving counters with electric heating 
units and temperature control maintain 
prepared food more satisfactorily than 
the hot water bain-marie or steam table. 
Where steam is used for serving counters 
and cabinets, it may be thermostatically 
controlled to advantage. Portable elec- 


trically-heated carts for conveying hot 
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food to counters or serving rooms or 
even into dining rooms have appeared in 
improved types and are most practical. 
There are also new designs of cold carts 
for serving cold foods or beverages. 
There are marked changes in the type 
and construction of urns to meet the 
demand for coffee made fresh in small 
amounts. A new model, a_ portable 
one-gallon urn, electrically-operated, is 
Plastic 
materials are being used in new ways 


very convenient for many uses. 


in the manufacture of a pleasing type 


of round or rectangular tray, resistant 
to acid stains or cigarette burns and 
practical for washing in the dish machine 
if the not hot. . These 
trays make less noise in handling. 


water is too 


THE CHOICE OF FABRICATED EQUIPMENT 


In recent years there has been a trend 
in favor of monel or one of the standard 
stainless steels for fabricated equipment 
in kitchens, bakeries and serving rooms. 
While the first cost is a little higher than 
for the substitute metals formerly used, 
it has been found reasonable in cost and 
satisfactory in length of service. These 
alloy metals are resistant to rust, cor- 
rosion and surface scratching. They 
are strong, serviceable and durable, with 
low maintenance cost, and have a soft 
silvery sheen of permanent beauty if 
properly cared for. 

There is a distinctive difference be- 
tween monel metal and _ the stainless 
steel alloys, and yet they may be used 
almost interchangeably in many cases, 
depending upon the preference of the 
Monel 


approximately 


has a 
two-thirds 
nickel and one-third copper with a small 


purchaser. metal com- 


position of 


proportion of iron in its content. It 


has an exceptional beauty where fineness 
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of design and excellence of craftsmanship 
are desired. It is slightly softer and 
has a little more of the tinge and luster 
of platinum than the stainless steel 
alloys and is therefore sometimes pre- 
ferred for decorative reasons. In damp 
climates this metal will tend to tarnish 
a little more than the stainless steels, 
due to its high copper content. 

The stainless steel alloys such as the 
Allegheny metal made by the Allegheny 
Steel Company, Enduro K-A2 made by 
the Republic Steel Corporation, “18-8” 
made by the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and Resistal K-A2 made by 
the Crucible Steel Company are ex- 
amples of metals of recognized reputa- 
tion. In general these stainless steel 
alloys are an alloy of iron and chromium 
with a proportion of nickel of low 
carbon content. Their composition 
gives them a harder surface which does 
not scratch or mar easily. 

There seems to be little difference in 
the cost of fabricating these various 
metals at present, and welded construc- 
tion, rounded corners and the elimina- 
tion of ledges and crevices have made 
the line and design of equipment more 
pleasing and assisted in the development 
of a higher standard of sanitation and 
serviceability. The actual styling of 
equipment has become an important 
point in many installations. 

In connection with the specifications 
for the construction of all such equip- 
ment, the quality, type, gauge and 
finish of metal used should be clearly 
stated. The United States standard 
gauge is generally used to designate the 
weight of metal desired. For example, 
a number 11 gauge is one-eighth inch 
thick; a number 16 gauge, one-sixteenth 
inch thick; and a number 22 gauge, 
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one-thirty-second inch thick. The 
heavier gauges are used for heavy-duty 
table or counter tops, sinks or work 
surfaces; the lighter, for the body con- 
struction of counters and steam tables. 
Sometimes these metals are cemented 
to plywood for flat surfaces not affected 
by heat or moisture. 

There has been a marked advance in 
the care given to small details in the 
design as well as the construction of 
equipment to provide greater facility in 
use as well as more pleasing contour and 
line. This is evidenced by sliding doors 
and drawers with roller bearings; hinges, 
handles and knobs of suitable design; 
the shape and size of the legs and feet 
of tables, counters and sinks; the elimi- 
nation of unnecessary cross bars or sup- 
ports as well as exposed screw heads and 
bolts; simple valves for waste outlets; 
the more extensive use of thermostats; 
and the general use of welding and the 
higher degree of surface polish and finish, 
all of which have played a part in the 
production of more beautiful and serv- 
iceable equipment. 

Another improvement lies in the con- 
struction of steam table and serving 
counter units in smaller sections which 
may be installed more easily and are 
insulated between hot and cold food 
sections. Sound-deadening materials 
for use under such tops or between units 
to decrease noise and clatter are a 
welcome addition. 

Among the newer materials of interest 
for counter sides or table tops are the 
plastic finishing materials. These ven- 
eers may be attached to plywood in the 
factory or they may be in the form of a 
wall-board attached to a wooden back 
by metal strips. When decorative in- 
lays are desired they are introduced in 
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the panels by the use of color or by metal. 
The texture of these plastic finishes 
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In this general discussion of modern 
food service equipment it is obvious 


varies. Some are translucent, some may 
simulate different woods and one of the 
most recent products gives the effect of 
an applied linen cloth. As counter 
panels, these materials are highly satis- 
factory in the variety of color and finish 
offered, and the counter or table tops are 
resistant to burning by cigarettes, and 
discoloration. A form of plastic ma- 
terial is being used to replace metal 
knobs on covers, and for lids of ice cream 
cabinets in some equipment. 


there is a very definite trend toward a 
simple and durable construction, pleasing 
in appearance, and which will permit 
effective performance of the work re- 
quired. If equipment is selected for its 
actual fitness in any given scheme, it 
will, as a result of the study given to the 
subject by manufacturers, engineers and 
food executives, be found fair in cost 
in proportion to the service demanded 


over a period of time. 


>>~<~< 


Three Goals of the Nutrition Program 


I propose as goal number 1 of the National Nutrition Conference the 
complete wiping out of deaths caused by dietary deficiency. We don’t 
have yellow fever any more in the United States. Neither should we have 
pellagra. 

As goal number 2 I would propose a great reduction in those diseases such 
as tuberculosis toward which insufficient food predisposes. There are 
several dozen diseases which are not caused directly by poor diet but for 
which poor diet furnishes an excellent seed-bed. Undoubtedly, we can 
reduce the death rate from these diseases by many hundreds of thousands 
by adequate food. 

The third goal which I would suggest for this Conference excites me in 
some ways even more than goals number 1 and number 2. This goal is to 
make sure that everyone in the United States has in his diet enough energy, 
enough bone, blood and muscle-building food, enough vitamins, to give that 
feeling of “health plus.”” We do not want merely to wipe out pellagra, 
rickets and scurvy and reduce death losses from tuberculosis, but we want 
to make sure that our millions are so fed that their teeth are good, their 
digestive systems healthy, their resistance to premature old age enhanced 
through strong bodies and alert minds. I listened to the radio the other 
day while the commentator said, “‘What is it puts the sparkle in your eye, 
the spring in your step, the zip in your soul? It is the oomph vitamin!” 
I hardly recognized my old friend, Vitamin Bi, or thiamin chloride, and yet 
what he said was to some extent true. It does seem that in the diet of a 
great many people in the United States the addition of the different types of 
vitamin B makes life seem enormously more worth living.—From an address 
by Vice President Henry A. Wallace, before the National Nutrition Conference, 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1941. 
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OOD food is essential to our en- 

joyment as well as our health. 
The serving of such food day in and day 
out, whether in a private home, public 
restaurant, or other institution, is a task 
sufficient to challenge all the resources 
of any person attempting it, since so 
many known and unknown factors may 
conspire to defeat us. 

One which we shall never be able to 
overcome entirely is that of human 
fallibility, but even so we must strive to 
teach and train our employees with 
infinite patience so that they can serve 
us better.. Any worthwhile person takes 
a pride in his work and is eager to learn 
how to do his job more skilfully. If 
those we employ to prepare our food are 
not keenly interested in making each 


dish better than the last, we, as managers, 
have unwisely selected our help. 

The successful food supervisor will 
find a way to stimulate a cook’s pride 


in the food he prepares. Most of our 
cooks come to us with very limited back- 
ground, training and experience but with 
a natural aptitude which under compe- 
tent direction may in time serve to make 
them excellent cooks.. When we fail 
it is generally because we expect too 
much of them at the start. 

Is there any place in the world where 
good food is more important than in a 
hospital? It may mean life or death to 
the patient. Many times he is so weak 
he does not care whether he eats or not, 
but a really delicious and savory dish 


1 Read before the Session on Serving the Pub- 
lic, American Dietetic Association, New York, 
October 24, 1940. 


may whet his appetite and entice him 
to eat the food his body so badly needs. 
If you have ever been a patient in a 
hospital, you will remember, I know, 
how long and tedious are the days. 
The only hopeful breaks in the monotony 
are your bath and your meals, and the 
meals should be the highlights of the day. 

Healthy people, too, are enticed by a 
well prepared meal, and react as strongly 
against a poorly prepared one. How- 
ever, they don’t have to go back to the 
hotel or restaurant which served an 
unsatisfactory meal. But the hospital 
patient is helpless. Flat on his back in 
bed, he may be stimulated to a speedy 
recovery or held to a slow convalescence 
by the food you give him. If you are 
to give him good food you must have 
good cooks, and it’s up to you to train 
them. 

When you start with a_ beginner, 
assume he knows nothing and make your 
instructions as simple and elementary 
as possible. A new employee is always 
nervous and welcomes exact information 
as to just what he is to do and how it is 
to be done. Give him easy dishes to 
prepare until he is at least familiar with 
the kitchen. Have you ever tried to 
prepare a meal in some friend’s home? 
It isa hard job. You don’t know where 
the utensils are, you don’t know how the 
oven is going to act, you find the brands 
of food are different from the ones you 
have used. If you find these difficulties 
in your friend’s home, how do you think 
your new cook feels when he meets these 
same difficulties in your kitchen, plus the 
added difficulty of preparing the larger 
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quantities? How many of us could 
actually turn out the work we expect 
our cooks to do? 

To ensure a good meal we must first 
plan a good menu. This deserves more 
time and thought than many of us give 
to it. After you have carefully planned 
your menus to see that they are well 
balanced and the dishes suitably varied 
in color and texture, go over these with 
your head cook. Check with him the 
number of items to be cooked in the oven 
and on top of the stove so that neither is 
overcrowded, and get his opinion as to 
whether it is possible to prepare the 
menu as planned in the allotted time. 
Often it is the manager’s fault when the 
meal is a failure. Too many long proc- 
ess dishes on the same menu means that 
the cooks are unable to give each the 
time and attention necessary to do it 
well. The work must be well organized, 
too, so that each person has enough but 
not too much to do.° If the work is 
equitably laid out for all, better results 
will be secured. 

Assuming that you have competent 
cooks in your kitchens, what other 
measures must you take to ensure uni- 
formly good food for your guests? 

First, you yourself must have high 
food standards. You must know what 
good food is before you can produce it. 
In other words, you must know what you 
are aiming at if you expect to hit the 
mark. Some people are fortunate either 
in having been born with a good sense 
of taste or in having acquired it from long 
association with good food at home. 
Others not so fortunate must strive to 
gain an appreciation of this art just as 
the music or art student studies his 
speciality. 

Let us always remember that cooking 
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is a fine art, one not easily mastered. 
One way to develop a sense of taste is 
to eat at the finest restaurants, clubs, 
and hotels, and study their food to find 
out what makes it famous for its excel- 
lence. If you find yourself unable to 
cultivate a good sense of taste, you had 
better change your vocation. 

Second, be careful in the selection of 
the ingredients used. You cannot make 
a superior product, no matter in what 
line, without using superior materials. 
You must learn how to judge different 
brands of food, for the price does not 
always determine the quality. It takes 
time and hard work to apply the proper 
tests so that you may know what grades 
you should purchase, but your efforts 
will be rewarded in the finer food you will 
be able to produce. Even such ordinary 
foods as rice, navy beans, Lima beans, 
tapioca, corn-starch, cocoa, chocolate, 
baking powder, spices, extracts, and so 
on, will require a great deal of experi- 
mental work and study to determine 
which to purchase. 

Third, after you have checked to be 
sure you have selected the best ingredi- 
ents the market affords, standardize your 
recipes. If you do this, you can take 
the element of luck out of cooking, for 
cooking is an exact science. Only by 
such means can you serve uniformly good 
foods. If you always use the same 
ingredients, measure or weigh them 
exactly and prepare them according to 
a set method, you are certain to get the 
same good result each time. 

It is only when you vary the material, 
the quantity, the method of handling or 
the temperature, that the quality of the 
finished product deviates from standard. 
Another advantage of standardized 
recipes is that you are not then wholly 
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dependent upon perhaps one person to 
preparea certaindish. Ifa cook happens 
to leave or becomes ill, you can still 
produce the dish without any adverse 
remarks from your guests. 

Duplicate copies of all recipes should 
be kept on file to avoid any possible loss 
through theft or carelessness. A safety 
deposit box is the proper place for one 
copy. In case of fire, I know of no asset 
which would he more costly to replace. 

Fourth, temperature control is a factor 
which we are just beginning to realize is 
of the utmost importance in good cook- 
ing. Only recently have good cooking 
thermometers been universally adopted. 
Our household ranges have been thus 
equipped only within the last ten years. 
We are really indebted to manufacturers 
of electrical equipment for showing us 
how important insulation and tempera- 
ture control are in cooking and baking. 
Today, both gas and electric ovens, as 
well as deep fat fryers and griddles are 
properly equipped so that we need no 
longer guess at temperatures. 

In bakery products a high percentage 
of the failures can be traced to two 
causes: baking at the wrong temperature 
or baking for too long or too short a time. 
Rolls and bread, as we all know, must 
be baked at high temperatures; cakes, 
cookies, and puddings at a lower tem- 
perature. It is time well spent to experi- 
ment until you have found the exact 
temperature which gives you the product 
you desire. Make a record of your find- 
ings, insert it in your recipe as part of 
the formula, and insist that the tempera- 
ture as recorded in your recipe is always 
followed to the letter. If you do, 
most of your baking troubles will be 
eliminated. 

Temperature plays an important part 
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in all foods. The finest coffee in the 
world, for instance, can be ruined by 
changing the temperature after it has 
been made. How many times have you 
been served a cup of coffee that tasted 
flat? Why? Because someone had low- 
ered or raised the temperature. Yet 
housewives seldom seem to realize this 
and often say, “I wish you would tell me 
what is the matter with my coffee.” I 
have heard many hospital patients say, 
“Why do hospitals always have such 
terrible coffee?” I usually reply: “I 
suppose the reason is that they don’t 
want you to drink it!” A uniform 
temperature in the coffee urn at all times 
is a prime requisite. 

Let us also consider soups, sauces and 
gravies. Cooks may make them per- 
fectly, but will they taste good if served 
luke-warm? All institutions, restau- 
rants, clubs, and hotels are offenders in 
this respect at times, for when food is 
prepared in large quantities and not 
immediately consumed it is a problem to 
keep it piping hot and not have the food 
deteriorate. Correct temperature is 
such an important factor in good food 
service that we cannot stress it too much 
or ever cease in our efforts to control it. 

The new thermotainers are quite 
efficient in keeping food hot with little 
deterioration, but are rather expensive. 
One way to have food always in good 
condition is not to cook it too far ahead. 
In one institution I visited, all the meat 
was carved, the potatoes mashed and the 
vegetables cooked one hour before serv- 
ing time. I am sure the food was not 
piping hot when the guests were served. 
It looked delicious when I saw it, but I 
wondered what it would taste like an 
hour later. There is always a tempta- 
tion among cooks to get a meal ready 
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ahead of time, for then their work is done 
and they need not worry. I would 
rather have a meal late than have food 
served which has been waiting too long. 
Very little cooked food improves on 
standing. It is better to have the guests 
wait for the food than have the food wait 
for the guests. 

When there are many dishes to be 
prepared by a few cooks, and some must 
be done ahead, insist that soups, gravies, 
and vegetables be brought again to the 
boiling point before serving. Meats and 
baked dishes can be put back in the oven 
for a few minutes. Beware of drafts 
which so often pass over the range and 
cool the food placed on the warming oven 
or stove shelf. 

Almost as important as the hot foods 
are those which should be served cold or 
chilled. With adequate refrigeration 
there seems little excuse for failure here, 
yet too often we are served with a warm 
cocktail or salad. There are two reasons 
for this: either the dish was not in the 
refrigerator long enough to get thor- 
oughly chilled or it was taken out too 
soon before serving. Again, the answer 
is carelessness on someone’s part. 

The fifth factor in good food is flavor. 
Many dietitians and food supervisors 
who are careful in the selection of their 
raw food are indifferent about its proper 
seasoning. While a great deal of stress 
is laid on appearance these days, I think 
flavor is more important. Have you 
ever had placed before you a perfect 
poem of an apple pie, brown and flaky, 
seductive and eye appealing, and then 
on your first hopeful bite you discover 
underdone apples, soggy undercrust, and 
a flavor like a bad dream? No, eye 
appeal cannot do duty for flavor. 

Many times false economy is practiced 
when the cook seasons the food. There 
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may be instances when butter and cream 
substitutes may be used, but never in 
the seasoning of vegetables. More 
spinach would be eaten and enjoyed if 
more butter were used to give it flavor. 
Why call soups cream soups, if you do 
not put cream in them? Meats such as 
fried chicken, sweetbreads, mushrooms, 
and veal birds, must have butter added 
in cooking if you wish to bring out their 
fine flavor for appropriate adjuncts and 
seasoning are the very heart of the art 
cookery. 

If you standardize your recipes, the 
seasoning will be more uniform but I 
believe you must also taste every dish 
for proper seasoning. I know of no good 
cook who does not taste every dish. 
Salt and pepper, not to speak of vinegar, 
vary in strength as seasoning agents. 
Even though the recipe may have been 
carefully worked out as to seasoning, you 
must check and check again for flavor. 
If a given dish lacks flavor, a good cook 
knows more than one way to correct this. 
Many a patient’s appetite could be 
whetted if the food were deliciously 
seasoned. The dish may not need any- 
thing other than a little more salt, a dash 
of sugar, or a few drops of lemon juice to 
make it palatable. 

Finally, we come to appearance. Per- 
haps you will not agree with me in 
putting flavor ahead of appearance. 
You may say, “If the food doesn’t look 
good, our patients won’t even taste it.” 
But if it looks heavenly and lacks flavor, 
they won’t eat it! The first appeal, of 
course, is eye appeal. And if we can 
get them to say, “Doesn’t that look 
good!” our first battle is won. But we 
must have them say also, and with 
gusto, ‘““My! isn’t that good!”’, if we are 
to win the war. 
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Those of you who have cafeteria 
service can do a great deal to make your 
food look attractive. Attention to the 
form and outline may make an otherwise 
unattractive dish look appetizing. 
Garnishes and accompaniments are also 
aids. Our palette of food color offers 
the bright red of the tomato, the rich 
green of the spinach, the golden yellow 
of squash and carrots, the white of the 
cauliflower, the dark red of the beets. 
Well blended, a food picture may be 
produced which will arrest the attention 
and whet the appetite. On the salad 
counter, too, the use of different greens, 
such as watercress, leaf and head lettuce, 
and well bleached endive all contribute 
variety and interest.. Use as many 
different garnishes for your salads as 
possible. Anyone with artistic ability 
has a real outlet for his talent in the salad 
department. 

The cafeteria counter should be ar- 
ranged with as much thought and care as 
we give to a beautiful buffet table. Use 
different shapes and sizes of dishes, try- 
ing always to give the food its most 
attractive setting. The color of the 
dishes used, whether glass, china, or 
pottery, should be most carefully con- 
sidered. 

A reputation for good food can be 
made with simple, popular, and inex- 
pensive dishes if these are so perfected 
that everyone talks about them. One 
of our most popular desserts, for 
instance, is tapioca pudding. It is 
always on our menu and many of our 
patrons tell us they come especially to 
get it. All men like good tapioca 
pudding, but the gluey, tasteless mess 
that is often served under this name is a 
crime against good food. We use the 
pearl tapioca which takes longer cook- 
ing, and are very particular about the 
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grade we buy. We soak it in water 
overnight and cook it next morning in 
milk in a double boiler for two hours 
before we add eggs and sugar. Every 
grain of tapioca is clear and thoroughly 
cooked, and the custard is so light and 
delicious that many people ask if it is 
mixed with whipped cream. Served in 
an attractive, footed sherbet glass and 
topped with whipped cream and a bit of 
fruit garnish, it could be a favorite 
dessert of your patients, too. 

Our food supervisor never lets a new 
employee make this dessert, for instance, 
without standing right beside him and 
instructing him throughout the whole 
operation. Our experience has shown 
us that high food quality cannot be 
maintained without constant and close 
supervision. ~ Good food supervisors 
must spend a minimum amount of time 
at their desks during the food prepara- 
tion periods. Unless you have very 
unusual employees you must oversee 
every detail of preparation. We have 
found that even our most experienced 
and capable cooks are apt to relax 
occasionally unless the supervisor keeps 
them right on their toes.“ The super- 
visor should keep abreast of the times by 
reading current food magazines, by at- 
tendance at conventions, and by visits 
to other institutions where she can 
exchange ideas. There is no royal road 
to good food. It can be reached only by 
constant attention to the smallest details. 

To me, there is no more fascinating 
game in all the world than that of 
“What shall we eat?” Every time you 
cook a dish, strive to improve it. ‘There 
is still much to be done. We look to 
home economics trained food supervisors 
to carry on this work and there is no 
profession that offers bigger rewards to 
those who can measure up to the job. 





EDITORIAL 


THE ASSOCIATION IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE! 


In the light of the immense and imme- 
diate defense needs of the nation, the 
value of the contribution of the members 
of the American Dietetic Association to 
the defense program can best be meas- 
ured in terms of the promptness of our 
response and the practicability of our 
services. ‘The call is urgent, imperative. 
There is no time to debate among our- 
selves whether dietitians should have 
military rank, civil service rights and 
privileges, or top billing on local or state 
defense programs, before we enlist for 
duty wherever needed. We must not 
give “‘too little, and too late.” 

For many of us, life has been too easy, 
education too painless, jobs generally 
teo available and remunerative, and the 
privilege of free action almost too free. 
It is human to value less that which too 
freely is given. Let us hope that we 
shall all be stirred to action before we 
come to value fully and perhaps futilely 
that which we now have. It is a sober- 
ing thought, today, when we check our 
table waste, to think that thousands of 
people, decent people, cultured people, 
would think the scraps from our table 
rich fare. We know, of course, that 
merely by conserving our crusts of bread 
or cutting down table waste we cannot 
feed either the hungry of Europe’s 
democracies or perhaps our own, for 
other factors enter into the picture. 
And even though the problem of food 
conservation, here, may not be pressing 
at the moment, the thought of these 


1 Based on an address by Mary P. Huddleson 
before a Luncheon Meeting of the New York 
State Dietetic Association, Buffalo, May 1, 1941. 


hungry, suffering people should be a 
deterent to careless waste and its kin- 
dred indolence. The old-fashioned vir- 
tues of thrift, industry and loyalty to 
our fellows are the bulwarks of democ- 
racy, the foundation upon which we 
shall survive. 

It is high time that all of us Americans, 
including dietitians, got a little more 
iron into our blood, or it may be a little 
more calcium into our systems, or what- 
ever it may be that will stiffen our back- 
bones and serve to make us not only 
love and respect our country, but impel 
us to dig to the limit of our endurance for 
that which we hold dear. Our every- 
day jobs must be streamlined, short cuts 
devised, and the non-essentials elimi- 
nated, so that our responsibilities in civil 
life may be carried out despite the handi- 
cap of a reduced staff occasioned by 
shortage of labor and other professional 
personnel. 

Much as we would like to have it 
otherwise, this is not a normal, happy 
spring. None of us can smugly go about 
our jobs while tragedy overtakes such a 
large part of the helpless peoples of the 
world, people who have gone about their 
business even as we have, and with as 
little or it may be less cause for offense. 
These are unhappy days. One by one 
the landmarks of an era are devastated 
or wiped out; one by one, in a succession 
of catastrophes, boundary lines are torn 
down, nations obliterated and the prin- 
ciple of intellectual freedom crushed. 
Meanwhile, over our as yet untouched 
land the shadows deepen, and the pall 
of uncertainty and fear-that has over- 
spread Europe begins faintly to color 
our own lives. Only within that rapidly 
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diminishing body of mankind who call 
themselves free, and we are among them, 
can people still dare to think. And it is 

only through free thought that the soul 

of a people can be kept alive. 

Yes, these are dark days. All of us 
here today do our work by the light of 
science—yet this same science we see 
perverted as an instrument of destruc- 
tion to thousands of men. We see, on 
the one hand, that magic of modern 
medicine, sulfanilamide, which came 
from the German coal tar industry, and 
then we recall that mustard gas came 
from the same source. And language, 
too, which can serve to convey the 
beauties of spiritual insight, now is the 
medium by which false propaganda is 
spread. But science, even though it has 
been used to create the havoc now loose 
upon the world, still furnishes us a lead. 
Its methods teach patience, it encourages 
a detached and suspended judgment in a 
world of emotion and passion. The 
principle of science teaches us to weigh 
the evidence, and from this may come 
the ultimate solution of our own and 
other world-wide problems. 

In this country, forces over which we 
have no control bring us ever nearer 
active participation in the holocaust now 
spreading over a large part of the world. 
It began at the close of our annual meet- 
ing in August 1939. In an editorial in 
the JouRNAL immediately following that 
meeting we read, “It is a darker, far 
more realistic world than that of 1917”, 
and “perhaps democracy is an outmoded 
form, perhaps it is not worth saving, 
perhaps a personally dictated regimenta- 
tion of affairs is the easiest way out, but 
the decision rests with you and ‘the doc- 
trine of individual responsibility still 
exists.’ ” 
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All this was written 18 months ago and 
just after the fall of Poland. Almost a 
year later we began to wake up, for 
democracies are seemingly slow to 
arouse. The Association’s preparedness 
program was formulated at the New 
York meeting in October 1940, and na- 
tional defense was the keynote of Mrs. 
Marble’s address. By September 30, 
1940, 99 dietitians had enrolled with the 
Red Cross; as of March 31, 1941, there 
were but 175.2 All those fitted for 
such enrollment should not hesitate. 
It should not be forgotten that 24 years 
ago, 356 dietitians served their country 
and many more than these were enrolled 
through the Red Cross. 

You should ask yourselves only one 
thing: Am I young enough, strong 
enough, and capable enough, to offer my 
services; will it pay the Army to hire 
me at $70 a month and maintenance,’ or 


2 Editor’s note: Under date of April 30 a 
communication from the War Department, 
Office of the Surgeon General, states that as of 
April 26, 103 dietitians had been placed in Army 
Hospitals, 68 of whom had been placed since 
Selective Service became effective. The com- 
munication further adds that the Civil Service 
Commission had placed 72 dietitians on the 
register to date, and “as this is far short of the 
number that will undoubtedly be required, you 
can readily see why all members of your Associa- 
tion who can qualify should file application.’’ 

A communication from the Civil Service Com- 
mission under date of April 25 reads: “Dieti- 
tians are urgently needed for appointment to the 
Federal Service, and it is suggested that quali- 
fied persons be advised to file the application 
forms specified in the announcement [see p. 278, 
March Journat] for this position.” 

8 As was stated in this JouRNAL (April, p. 351) 
S.839, to authorize the appointment of female 
dietitians in the Medical Department of the 
Army, provided that such appointees hold the 
same grade and relative rank and be entitled 
to the same pay and other benefits as those 
members of the Army Nurse Corps who rank 
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it may be $1800 a year? While thou- 
sands of young men are giving up good 
jobs and family life for the Army and 
$21 a month, dietitians today should not 
haggle over the terms of their service, 
for it is such attitudes that have weak- 
ened the democracies of the world. It 
should be remembered that we would 
have no choice in the totalitarian states. 

Aside from service to the Army, the 
Association’s defense program needs a 
long term for its greatest effectiveness. 
Many groups of dietitians for years have 
been contributing to what in reality has 
been a defense program, long before our 
nation or our national Association took 
active cognizance of the need for such a 
campaign. Much effective work has 
been and is being done in hospitals, 
schools and other institutions and by the 


many individual members who have 


with them. According to the American Journal 
of Nursing 40: 793-794, the status of all nurses 
(except the chief of units) upon entry to service 
is that of nurse “with the relative rank of second 
lieutenant”; the salary for the first 3 years, $70 
per month; second 3 years, $90; third, $115; and 
fourth and maximum, $130. Chiefs receive $50 
a month additional, and regardless of grade, all 
receive 60 cents a day for subsistence. Other 
benefits of Army personnel, such as insurance, 
are not inconsiderable. For instance, Army 
nurses receive a full month’s vacation with pay; 
dental, medical and hospital care as needed; 
and they may be retired with pay for life in event 
of disability incurred in line of duty. Regulars 
are retired with pay for life after 30 years service. 
More recent information (May 28) indicates 
that the above mentioned legislation concern- 
ing the dietitian will be superseded by another 
bill, the details of which were not available at 
the time this JouRNAL went to press. It is 
understood, however, that this pending legis- 
lation will concern all female personnel in Army 
Service, exclusive of the Army Nurse Corps. 
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taken an active part in furthering ma- 
ternal health, in feeding the millions of 
children in schools and inculcating good 
food habits in young minds. Many 
more, all over the land, have registered 
for service in the defense program in 
their communities. And we can point 
with justifiable pride to our several mem- 
bers who are now in key positions in 
Washington. 

Further indication of the Association’s 
spirit of service is evidenced by the fact 
that the fund for the Mobile Kitchen for 
Britain, suggested by Ella M. Eck of 
Chicago, and which is to be used for the 
relief of the stricken population of Great 
Britain, was oversubscribed within a 
month of the time that notices were sent 
to members of the national Association.! 
This, and the fact that sufficient addi- 
tional funds have been obtained to 
maintain this kitchen for some time, 
reaffirms that dietitians, by the very 
nature of their profession, are alert to 
the needs of the handicapped and the 
distressed. ‘Today the call is clear. A 
great opportunity and a great obligation 
lie ahead. 


4 Miss Eck writes on May 13 that a total of 
$2520.53 has been received and a check for $1750 
sent to the British War Relief Society, Inc. 
Since the kitchens are now being manufactured 
in England the cost is $1500 and the balance of 
$250 is to be added to the contributions now 
being received, and which will be used to pay 
for the maintenance of the kitchen, estimated 
at $1000 per year. The total balance now on 
hand is $900. It is hoped that further contribu- 
tions to this fund will provide for at least a year’s 
maintenance. A great deal of help of all kinds 
is needed in England and any contributions in 
excess of the goal set can be used for food or cash 
relief where it is so sorely needed. 
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RECOMMENDED ALLOWANCES 
FOR THE VARIOUS DIETARY 
ESSENTIALS! 


The Committee on Food and Nutri- 
tion of the National Research Council 
has released the accompanying chart 
which formulates allowances for the 
various dietary essentials. It is acknowl- 
edged that such an undertaking presents 
many problems, since there is lack of 
sufficient experimental evidence on which 
to base requirements for the various 
nutrients with any great degree of ac- 
curacy. The dietary allowances thus 
presented are based, however, upon the 
best evidence now available as critically 
appraised by a considerable group of 
nutrition authorities representing vari- 
ous fields of nutrition research. The 
values as stated, therefore, are to be 
accepted tentatively until standards de- 
rived from more exact data can be 
obtained. 

In using these recommendations, it is 
important that the purposes and general 
policies which the Committee had in 
mind in formulating them should be 
understood. The allowances for specific 
nutrients are intended to serve as a guide 
for planning adequate nutrition for the 
civilian population of the United States. 
The quantities as given were planned to 
provide a reasonable margin of safety, 
but they do not allow for any extensive 
losses in cooking. They are to be dis- 
tinguished from the minimal require- 
ments recently proposed by the Food 


1 As released by the Committee on Food and 
Nutrition, National Research Council, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 26, 1941. 
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and Drug Administration for use in 
connection with the labeling of foods. 

As more knowledge of nutritive re- 
quirements becomes available, other 
members of the B complex, such as 
vitamin Be, and pantothenic acid, should 
be given consideration, but at present 
no specific values can be stated for the 
amount required in the human dietary. 
It may be added, however, that foods 
supplying an adequate amount of thi- 
amin, riboflavin, and nicotinic acid will 
tend to supply an adequate amount of 
the remaining B vitamins. Similarly, 
diets providing adequate amounts of 
protein, calcium, and iron will also tend 
to supply the need for other minerals. 
There is urgent need for continued re- 
search on the requirements for all dietary 
essentials, especially for children. 

The allowances for adults are given 
for the 70 kg. man and the 56 kg. woman 
at three levels of activity. They will 
need to be proportionately increased or 
decreased for larger or smaller in- 
dividuals. It will be noted that the 
allowances for thiamin, riboflavin, and 
nicotinic acid are proportional to the 
caloric intake. This relation has been 
established for thiamin, and it has been 
assumed to hold also for riboflavin and 
nicotinic acid since like thiamin they are 
part of the enzyme system involved in 
the metabolism of carbohydrate. 

The allowances for children are given 
by age groups and for boys and girls 
separately after 12 years when the 
growth curves and the level of activity 
are quite different for the two sexes. 
The values given are in each case for the 
middle age in the group, and represent 
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RECOMMENDED DAILY ALLOWANCES FOR SPECIFIC NUTRIENTS* 


ASCOR- 
CAL- 


THIA- 
* 
CALORIES | PROTEIN | cry | IRON A cnjeee ACID 


(c)°*" 





gm. | mg. . « | mg. | mg. 

Man (70 kg.): 
Moderately active 0.8 
Very active 
ND i it anaes 

Woman (56 kg.): 
Moderately active 
Very active ...c. sce. 
Sedentary 





Pregnancy (latter half). 


Lactation 





Children up to 12 years: 
Under 1 yearf 

kg. 

AS FEATS. os ese of 40 

4-6 years§ | 1600 50 

7-9 years.... | 2000 60 

10-42 VEOEB c<655 55 2500 70 





Children over 12 years: 
Girls: 14-15 years......} 2800 80 ‘ 15 | 5000)! 1. Zz; 14 
16-20 years ..| 2400 75 A 15 | 5000 | 1. ‘ 12 





Boys: 13-15 years......| 3200 85 | 1.4] 15 | 5000 | 1.6 2.4 | 16 t 
16-20 years......| 3800 | 100 1.4 | 15 | 6000 | 2.0 | 100 | 3.0 | 20 























* These are tentative allowances toward which to aim in planning practical dietaries. These 
allowances can be met by a good diet of natural foods which will also provide other minerals and 
vitamins the requirements for which are less well known. 

** Requirements may be less than the amounts stated if provided as vitamin A, and greater if 
the source is chiefly the pro-vitamin, carotene. 

*** 1 mg. thiamin equals 333 I.U.; 1 mg. ascorbic acid equals 20 I.U.; (1 I.U. equals 1 U.S.P. 
unit). 

{ Needs of infants increase from month to month. The amounts given are for approximately 
6-18 months. The amounts of protein and calcium needed are less if from breast milk. 

¢ Vitamin D is undoubtedly necessary for older children and adults. When not available from 
sunshine, it should be provided probably up to the minimal amounts recommended for infants. 

§ Allowances are based on the middle year for each group, (as 2, 5,8 etc.), and for moderate activity. 


amounts needed for children of average less or more than these, depending upon 
size and activity. The needs of in- the size and degree of activity. 
dividual children will be proportionately It is to be understood that these 
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allowances are for persons in health, 
since requirements may vary markedly 
in disease. For example, in febrile 
conditions there is usually an increased 
need of calories, thiamin and ascorbic 
acid. The need of these or other con- 
stituents may also be greatly altered in 
other diseases, especially those of the 
alimentary tract. 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
amounts of the various nutrients pro- 
vided for in these recommended 
allowances, with the exception of 
vitamin D, can be obtained through a 
good diet of natural foods, including 
foods like “enriched” flour and bread 
which have been improved according to 
recommendations of the Committee. It 
is the expectation of the Committee that 
nutrition workers in various parts of the 
country will translate these allowances 
into appropriate quantities of foodstuffs 
available in their localities. Such al- 
lowances expressed in terms of everyday 
foods can then be widely used in practical 
nutrition work. 


NUTRITION IN DEFENSE 
JESSIE G. COLE 


The nutrition service in any state 
agency must always be alert and recep- 
tive to current interests and demands, 
since its function is educational and the 
educative process can only be successful 
when people are ready to learn. 

Mobilization for defense has given 
great impetus to the study of nutrition 
and from every direction requests are 
coming for assistance in this connection. 
Most state health departments are 
limited in the number of trained person- 
nel employed for nutrition work, al- 
though the recommendation of some 
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schools of public health is that the pro- 
portion of one nutritionist to every 
twenty-five nurses is desirable. 

If more nutritionists were available 
more instruction could be given. In 
New York State a few short units of 
work have seemed to meet the need of 
unifying information, setting up stand- 
ards, and clarifying the viewpoint of 
some groups of the public who have 
turned to the State Health Department 
as a responsible source of information. 
The purpose of the work is to cover 
practical, basic needs, leading up to a 
simple understanding of emergency, dis- 
aster or large group feeding, and to indi- 
cate the individual’s responsibility not 
only to himself but to the community. 

The first unit enables the group to 
discover that a remarkable unanimity 
of opinion can be reached with regard to 
basic needs through the simplification of 
scientific information in regard to: physi- 
cal needs; a review of what motivates 
attitudes and behavior in food practices; 
and the correlation of these with cost. 

This first unit serves as a guide which 
should be of real use even if no further 
study is done. The federal pamphlet, 
Eat the Right Food, is distributed at the 
end of the session so that people may 
have a simple guide to follow. 

The second unit is a demonstration of 
the common food groups: dairy products; 
cereals; vegetables and fruits; and meat, 
fish and eggs. These are reviewed as to 
their chief nutritional characteristics and 
contributions and low cost dishes in 
which they may be used are demon- 
strated. If time permits, group partici- 
pation is planned. Commentators are 
chosen to present the material covering 
each food group, and two demonstrators 
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prepare typical foods in each of the above 
groups. These participants receive work 
sheets to study before each lesson. 

This plan distributes the work and 
adds much interest to the presentation. 
The lesson is conducted as a colloquium, 
the nutritionist acting as coordinator and 
summing up at the end. Small tastes 
of the foods prepared are given to those 
participating. The cost is never large, 
since less than the full-sized recipe is 
usually demonstrated. 

The third unit in this series covers 
buymanship or consumer purchasing, 
including such topics as: what a budget is 
and is not; how to divide the food dollar; 
and economies in food planning and 
purchasing. The publication Diets to 
Fit the Family Income is discussed and 
distributed along with other directions 
for estimating the families’ food needs. 

Finally, the fourth unit on emergency 
or group feeding deals with the principles 
underlying the choice and handling of 
food in quantity and the feeding of people 
under other than normal conditions. 
Recipes for food in quantities for fifty 
are included in the reference material 
which people take home. The purpose 
of the instruction is to fit people at least 
to assist in group feeding at any time 
should an emergency arise. 

The following outlines of the four units 
were prepared by Margery Vaughn, then 
senior nutritionist, and the author under 
the auspices of the Nutrition Service, 
Division of Maternity, Infancy and Child 
Hygiene, New York State Department of 
Health. 
those used by Miss Vaughn and the 
author in 
January. The work is continuing in 
other places in New York State. 


The methods as described were 


Yonkers, New York, in 
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UNIT NO. I. BACKGROUNDS—THE PROBLEM— 


WHAT TO DO 


1, The place of the science of nutrition in every- 
day living. 
2. Three basic considerations: 

(a) Physical need. The relation of food 
to health. Emphasis on long-time 
significance. 

(b) Economic or money values. 
buymanship. 

(c) Mental attitudes. Behavior. In- 
dividual responsibility for improving 
practices. 

3. America’s food supply: Are we well fed? 

Review of findings in governmental studies. 

4, What are the essentials of adequate or nor- 
mal diet? This can be calculated or 
figured in great detail. The most satisfac- 
tory formula for a quick check is: 

See if the total intake of food is correct 
by “counting calories” or “watching 
weight”. 

See if the right foods are chosen for 
health protection, i.e.: (a) select at 
least half of the total calories as (or 
spend half of the food money for) 
milk or dairy products, vegetables and 
fruit; (b) at least half of the cereals 
and breadstuffs chosen should be 
whole grain products (or reinforced 
equivalents). 

The remaining food may be selected 
from as wide a variety as income, 
opportunity or season permits, so long 
as milk, vegetables or fruits are not 
displaced. 

During growth, pregnancy and lactation a 
high mineral, high vitamin intake is re- 
quired. Vitamin D is particularly neces- 
sary. The amount of this obtainable from 
food is small. Hence, some form of vita- 
min D preparation is usually prescribed. 

5. Distribution of free reference materials. 


Good 


UNIT NO. II. FOOD USE—ITS PREPA- 
RATION—-A DEMONSTRATION 


Class Notes 
References 


1. Directions for work, based on pre- 
vious assignment. Class di- 
vided into four groups studying 
(1) milk, (2) cereals, (3) vege- 
tables and fruits, (4) meats, fish, 
eggs. 





“7 


el Ee ee 
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UNIT 11.—Concluded. 


2. Presentation by class members. 


Commentator 

Milk—a basic food. 
Best and cheapest 
source of calcium. 
Contains other 
minerals and pro- 
teins of highest 
quality. An im- 
portant food for 
all ages. Role in 
growth important. 
Cheese is milk in 
concentrated 
form. 


Cereals—our cheap- 
est source of heat 
and energy, and to 
some extent for 
building and re- 
pair of tissue. 
Need supplement- 
ing. Whole grains 
superior. 


Vegetables and fruit 
—most valuable 
for minerals, vita- 
mins, and some 
proteins. Regu- 
late _ peristalsis. 
With few excep- 
tions non-acid 
producing. Dried 
forms usually 
cheapest. Leg- 
umes cheap source 
of protein. 


Meat, fish, eggs—pri- 
marily valuable 
for building and 
repair of tissue. 
Secondarily for 
heat and energy. 
Potentially acid- 
forming. Glandu- 
lar organs valu- 
able sources of es- 
sential nutrients. 


3. See Low Cost Food 
for Health. 


4. Summary by Nu- 
tritionist. 


Demonstration 
White sauce (evapo- 
rated milk). 
Reconstituting dried 
milk (to be used 
later in demon- 
stration). 


Corn meal with dried 
milk. 

Rice—previously 
cooked—method 
illustrated. 

Cereal pudding. 


Cream of spinach 
soup. 

Cabbage overcooked 
compared with 
properly cooked. 

Tomato juice pre- 
pared from canned 
tomatoes com- 
pared with com- 
mercially canned. 

Apricot and cottage 
cheese salad. 

Cabbage, apple, car- 
rot salad. 


Liver—rice loaf. 
Salmon—with po- 
tato. 
Eggs—creamed on 
toast. 


Cook book for 
recipes. 
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UNIT NO. III. BUYMANSHIP—BUDGET- 
ING—-CONSUMER PURCHASING 


Class Notes 
References 


1. Spending for the family’s food: 


mula to fit all families or all 
circumstances. Habits, 
appetite and pocketbook 
determine most choices. 
(b) Budgets—a plan for spend- 
ing, workable only when 


: need. 


ily income rises the tend- 
ency is to spend more 
(total) money, but a 
smaller proportion of the 
whole on*food. 

(d) Review spending in North 
Atlantic States. Most 
families do not spend 
what money they have to 
full advantage (see Public 
Affairs Pamphlet #18, 
How We Spend). 

2. Diets to Fit the Family Income 

(Stiebeling standards) : 

(a) Restricted diet for emer- 
gency use only. 


cost. 

(c) Adequate diet at moderate 
cost. 

(d) Liberal diet. 

Discussion and interpretation of 
above. 

3. Illustrations of price comparisons. 
Exhibits of bottles, cans, pack- 
ages, illustrating cost compari- 
sons. 

4. Points to emphasize in buying: 

(a) The saving of a cent or less 
on any purchase adds up 
to a substantial sum in 
the course of time. 

(b) Bulk goods usually cost 
about half as much as 
packaged. 

(c) Home-prepared food _in- 








food gives family about 
twice as much for the 
same money. 





(a) There can be no general for- | 


adjusted to individual 


(c) Laws of spending: As fam- | 


(b) Adequate diet at minimum | 
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\Class Notes 
\References 





stead of ready cooked | 
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UNIT NO. nI—Concluded. \Class Notes 
References 
(d) Watch for sales, compare 
prices. 
(e) Buy foods containing great- 
est amount of essential 
elements rather than 
those most easily pre- 
pared. 
UNIT NO. IV. DISASTER, EMERGENCY, OR GROUP 
FEEDING 


1. What constitutes an emergency: The more 
or less temporary arrangements or prepa- 
rations for the handling and serving of food 
to people unable to be provided for as in 
normal times. 

2. American Red Cross—the official disaster re- 
lief agency. Brief review of Red Cross 
principles: 

(a) Directions and arrangements in charge 
of qualified, trained personnel. 

(b) Volunteer assistance of able lay people. 
Training or preparation of people 
for leadership or assistance. 

(c) Observance of all proper precautions 
for the sanitary care of food, and 
the proper disposal of refuse. 
Avoidance of contamination. 

(d) Planning dietaries in accordance with 
the best accepted principles of meet- 
ing nutritional needs (i.e. emphasiz- 
ing the health protective values of 
dairy products, whole grain cereals, 
vegetables and fruits, with such 
additions as may be desirable if 
obtainable). Meal patterns. 

(e) Improvising basic unit kitchen equip- 
ment for feeding groups of fifty. 

(f) Techniques in large quantity food 
preparation and service. 

3. Boy and Girl Scout and other camp cookery 
(see manuals). 

4. Schemes for outdoor cookery: “Tin Can 
Cookery”; “One Pot Meals’; ‘Bean 
Holes”; ‘Skillet Cookery”; ‘Stick Cook- 
ery”; “Paper Bag Cookery”. The “Con- 
centrated Lunch” (dried fruits, cheese, 
nuts, jams, evaporated milk, chocolate). 
Sandwiches. 

5. Community responsibility: 

(a) Survey of resources for mass feeding. 

(b) Use of community leaders to train 
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others in preparing and serving com- 
munity meals. 

(c) Spread of sound basic information 

regarding nutritive needs. 
6. References: 

Child Nutrition in Camp and Institution, 
by Victoria Kloss Ball, published by the 
Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 

Quantity Food Service Recipes, compiled by 
the American Dietetic Association, Chi- 
cago. 

Quantity recipes prepared for free distribu- 
tion by commercial concerns under the 
direction of well-known nutritionists. 

Diets to Fit the Family Income: Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1757, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


THE ADEQUACY OF DIETS USED 
IN THE TREATMENT OF PEPTIC 
ULCER! 


CORALIE M. GREEN 


There has been considerable discussion 
and comment as to the extent to which 
nutritional research has been put into 
practical application. We have all noted 
the increased amount of valuable litera- 
ture pertaining to the dietary manage- 
ment of peptic ulcer. Would it not be 
pertinent to check our own efforts 
directed to this problem? 

In a previous study of the adequacy of 
ulcer diets by the Diet Therapy Section 
of the American Dietetic Association in 
1932, the régimes followed in six leading 
hospitals were found to be alike in a few 
general respects, namely: (1) avoiding 
foods which produce mechanical irrita- 
tion; (2) using diets high in fat, but 
avoiding intimate combination of fat and 
protein or fat and carbohydrate; (3) 
avoiding highly seasoned food and tart 


1 Based on the study conducted as part of the 
Diet Therapy Section program, American 
Dietetic Association, 1938-40. This report was 
presented before the Association, New York, 
October 24, 1940. 
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fruits; (4) feeding more than three times 
a day; and (5) allowing as much variety 
as possible, considering the patient’s con- 
dition and tastes. 

These diets were reported as being 
inadequate in iron and the water-soluble 
vitamins, especially C. Because of de- 
ficiencies revealed at that time it was 
deemed advisable to re-determine the 
nutritive value of such diets by an 
analysis of those in use at the present 
time: namely, in twenty-four hospitals 
approved by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation for internship. Three general 
stages in the diet régime were the basis 
for division of routines. In checking the 
analyses, the daily minimum standard for 
energy was set at 1800 calories, since the 
actual standard would ordinarily be de- 
termined by the patient’s weight at the 
onset of his illness and by his activity. 
Other daily standards (Sherman) were: 
protein 3-1 gm. per kilogram body weight 
or a minimum of 46 gm.; calcium .68 
gm.; phosphorus 1-1.5 gm.; iron 10-15 
mg. The vitamin standards (Munsell 
adequate level) were: vitamin A, 3000- 
6000 I.U.; thiamin chloride, 300-400 
I.U.; riboflavin, 600 Bourquin-Sherman 
units (potential); vitamin C, 800- 
1200 L.U. 

The first stage of the dietary régime, 
when the diets were of the simplest form, 
ranged in duration from three days to 
three weeks. The calorie range was 
from 339 to 2849, showing that 70 per 
cent of the diets contained 1800 or more 
calories. An analysis of the adequacy 
of the diets used during this initial stage 
gave the following results: 62 per cent 
were adequate in protein, 83 per cent in 
calcium, 70 per cent in phosphorus, and 
none were adequate in iron; 50 per cent 
were adequate in vitamin A, none were 
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adequate in thiamin or riboflavin, and 
21 per cent were adequate in vitamin C. 

The second stage, during which the 
average adequacy of diets used after the 
first or acute stage was determined, 
ranged in duration from two weeks to 
six months. Here 100 per cent of the 
total number of diets analyzed were 
found to be adequate in calories, protein, 
phosphorus, calcium and vitamin A. 
Only 83 per cent were adequate in iron 
and none were above the required level 
for thiamin, while 75 per cent showed 
adequacy in riboflavin and vitamin C. 

The third and final stage included diets 
used for ambulatory patients and for 
others following discharge from the 
hospital. In each case, the duration of 
use was very indefinite and seemed to 
depend largely upon the condition of the 
patient. Results of analyses of this 
group showed that 100 per cent of the 
total number of diets analyzed were 
adequate in every respect with the ex- 
ception of vitamin C, in which 87 per 
cent were adequate. 

Varying factors in the diets which 
could not be indicated in the tables of 
analyses were seasonings, such as pepper 
and spices, and no consistent recom- 
mendations regarding their use were 
noted. Specific indications for the omis- 
sion of individual foods were not always 
given. For example, only a few diet out- 
lines stated that such items as pork and 
foods with seeds should be omitted. In 
the past a great many diet outlines called 
for specific foods, but the trend of treat- 
ment today seems to be based upon prin- 
ciple rather than the use of a restricted 
list of specific items of food. Some of the 
outlines studied recommended supple- 
mentary vitamins to fortify inadequate 
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diets, but these were to be used only upon 
orders of the physician. 

Although the first stage diets indicate 
a marked inadequacy, it would seem that 
our concern should also be with the dura- 
tion of such a régime. Too often it is 
found that diets authorized during early 
treatment continue much longer than the 
short introductory period recommended. 
It is also interesting to note that the 
deficiencies of these diets noted in the 
present study coincide with those re- 
ported in 1932. At that time, iron and 
vitamins, especially C, were indicated 
as needing emphasis. Today, we again 
note an iron deficiency in the first two 
stages and a consistent inadequacy of 
ascorbic acid at all stages. 

Spies? has pointed out that the primary 
cause of deficiency states is failure to 
consume a diet quantitatively or qualita- 
tively adequate, which in many instances 
can be attributed either to faulty dietary 
habits, arbitrary diets for relief of symp- 
toms, or long adherence to unbalanced 
diets prescribed in the treatment of 
specific diseases. Surely the use of un- 
balanced diets, evidenced in this study, 
is a challenge to our knowledge of nutri- 
tion and its skilful application in every 
respect. 

In summary, the results of this study 
show that the following factors seem to be 
outstanding in the dietary treatment of 
peptic ulcer: frequency of feedings; size 
of feeding (small amounts); diminution of 
mechanical irritation by decreased fiber 
intake; and the need for greater emphasis 
on the adequacy of the diet and the 
maintenance of optimal nutrition. 


2 Spies, T. D., Vilter, R. W., and Ashe, W. F.: 
J. A. M. A, 113: 931-37, 1939. 





MILK—OR CHEESE—FOR 
CALCIUM 


AMALIA LAUTZ 


Inadequacy in calcium intake has been 
found to be one of our major food defi- 
ciencies, for almost all foods except milk 
are comparatively low in calcium. The 
amount required by the body, especially 
in infancy, childhood, pregnancy and 
lactation, is large as compared to most 
other minerals. 

For years cheese has been grouped 
with milk as a source of calcium in many 
nutrition books and bulletins. Cheese 
is even advocated as a milk substitute or 
equivalent, sometimes without qualifica- 
tion or explanation. Cottage cheese, in 
particular, is suggested as a milk equiva- 
lent, especially for children, because it is 
considered more digestible than hard 
cheese. Some writers even urge children 
to “eat milk” in this form, and the making 
of cottage cheese from milk in the home 
is suggested as nutritionally desirable. 
This rather wide acceptance of cheese as a 
milk substitute or equivalent and there- 
fore a _ reliable source of calcium, 
unfortunately, is misleading to the lay 
public. Many have come to regard cot- 
tage cheese as a concentrated source of 
calcium, omitting a glass or more of milk 
in favor of a salad containing only a small 
amount of cottage cheese. As a result, 
bits of cheese gradually replace the 
regular drinking of milk. 

Cheese is eaten in comparatively small 
quantities and at irregular intervals in the 
United States. Then, too, there are 
wide variations in the amounts of calcium 
retained from milk in making different 
kinds of cheese, especially soft cheese 
made from acid milk, such as cottage 
cheese, in comparison with hard-pressed 
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cheese of the Cheddar type, commonly 
known as American cheese. 

In making cheese, the curd or solidified 
portion of the milk is separated from the 
whey or liquid portion. The chief 
methods of producing milk curd are by 
means of the lactic acid in sour milk, or 
by the addition of an acid or the use of 
rennet, commonly known as_ junket. 
Milk solidified by junket separates into a 
solid and a liquid portion when stirred 
or similarly disturbed. 

The calcium of milk is closely asso- 
ciated with the casein, the major milk 
protein and that which forms the bulk of 
the cheese. However, acid splits calcium 
from the curd, making the calcium 
soluble; consequently it tends to run off 
in the whey which is discarded in making 
cheese. The calcium content of cheese, 
therefore, depends upon the process which 
varies with the type of cheese. 

While tables giving the per cent of 
calcium or other substance in cheese are 
usually accurate, they are frequently mis- 
leading from a practical point of view. 
Percentage composition in the tables is 
based on weight, while volume or meas- 
ure, especially of solid foods, sometimes 
markedly differs. In order to gauge 
quantity, we think of food in volume, 
measure, or serving when considering 
reasonable or possible amounts that can 
be eaten. The practical matter of ap- 
propriate servings or amounts of certain 
foods commonly included in the American 
diet must be taken into consideration, 
not to mention the cost of the food which 
we advocate as sources and the labor 
involved in producing it in the home. 

While percentage values of calcium in 
a particular kind of cheese differ slightly 
as reported from various laboratories, all 
agree on the wide variation in calcium 
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content among different types of cheese. 
The following percentages and calculated 
amounts are based on tables in Nutrition 
by Chaney and Ahlborn. These per- 
centage figures for calcium content of 
cottage cheese based on analyses of Blunt 
and Summer, and of Cheddar or hard 
cheese, agree well with the figures given 
by Sherman in Chemistry of Food and 
Nutrition, and other authorities. The 
per cent of calcium in milk and in cottage 
and Cheddar cheese runs as follows: 
milk, 0.120, cottage cheese 0.077 and 
Cheddar cheese 0.931. 

Per serving, 1 cup milk (8 oz.) contains 
0.288 gm. calcium; $ cup cottage cheese, 
0.077 gm.; and 1 slice (3 x 2 x } in.) or 

4 tablespoons grated Cheddar cheese, 
0.233 gm. 

A quart of milk contains about 1.15 
gm. calcium. It would take about 7} 
cups of cottage cheese made from a large 
amount of milk to yield a similar amount 
of calcium; and it would take one cup 
plus about one tablespoon of grated 
Cheddar cheese, approximately 5 slices, 
or 73 one-inch cubes to equal the calcium 
in one quart of milk. 

According to Kramer and McCannon 
of the Kansas State Experiment Station, 
cream cheese contains about as much 
calcium as cottage cheese. In general, 
“soft” cheeses contain approximately 
one-tenth as much calcium, weight for 
weight, as “hard” cheese such as Ameri- 
can Cheddar or Swiss. 

Cottage and similar soft cheeses, there- 
fore, are not rich sources of calcium as 
compared to milk or hard cheese such as 
Cheddar. Further, the amount of cot- 
tage cheese ordinarily consumed by the 


average person makes it a_ rather 
negligible source of calcium. Hard 
cheese, similar to Cheddar, in the 
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amounts customarily included in certain 
European diets, is a most important 
source of calcium. Since cheese is usually 
eaten by the average American in small 
amounts and at irregular intervals, even 
the Cheddar type cannot be considered a 
dependable source of calcium either after 
and certainly not during the growth 
period. 

In view of this let us continue to pro- 
mote milk as the important source of 
calcium in the American diet, especially 
for children and during pregnancy and 
lactation, and encourage the use of more 
hard cheese. As ordinarily consumed in 
America, cheese at present is merely one 
of several foods which supply calcium in 
small amounts in the diet. The most 
practical and dependable source of cal- 
cium in the American diet continues to 
be milk. 


REPORT OF THE NOMINATING 
COMMITTEE, 1940-41 


ANNA M. TRACY! 


Through analysis of the replies in re- 
sponse to requests for ballot suggestions, 
sent to all present officers of the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Association, all past presi- 
dents, all state presidents, all members 
of the House of Delegates, and all presi- 
dents of local associations, your Nomi- 
nating Committee felt that it had a fair 
sampling of membership opinion on 
which to base its work for your final 
acceptance. 

Your Committee felt its responsibili- 
ties in maintaining a reasonable geo- 
graphic distribution of candidates and 


1 Members of the Nominating Committee are 
Sister Mary Victor, Marie Hines, Grace Augus- 
tine, Margaret Ritchie, and Anna M. Tracy, 
chairman. 
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in presenting on the ballot from year to 
year names which would represent the 
wide variety of professional interests of 
the membership. It was particularly 
aware also of the current nation-wide 
interest in the field of human nutrition 
and of the challenge which this interest 
offers to the Association and to all people 
engaged in food and nutrition work. 
Your Committee has the honor, then, 
of presenting the following ballot: 
President-Elect, Frances MacKinnon; 
Treasurer, Mame Tanner Porter and 
Marie Casteen; Nominating Committee: 
Elva J. Kahrs, Louisiana; Doris Tisdale, 
New York; Ella M. Eck, Illinois; Kath- 
leen Lewis, Maryland; Winning S. Pen- 
dergast, Michigan; Katharine Brown, 
California; E. Neige Todhunter, Wash- 
ington; Lillian Otto Fried, Wisconsin. 


AMERICAN DIETETIC ASSOCIA- 
TION NOMINEES, 1941-42 


For President-Elect: Frances MacKin- 
non, A.B., University of Montana. 
Graduate study: University of Chicago; 
M.S., University of Michigan; student 
dietitian, Presbyterian Hospital, New 
York. Positions held: nutritionist, 
American Red Cross in Colorado and 
Wyoming; assistant to the director of the 
American Red Cross Nutrition Service, 
Washington, D.C. Since 1931, dietitian 
in the Diet Therapy Clinic, University 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, Michigan; instruc- 
tor, Department of Hygiene and Public 
Health, and instructor in dietetics, Medi- 
cal School, the Department of Post- 
graduate Medicine and the Dental 


* Fditor’s note: See p. 555, June-July 1940 
Journat, for a reference to the Constitution 
concerning the method by which other nomina- 
tions may be made. 
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School, University of Michigan. Pres- 
ent position: nutritionist, Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, State Board 
‘of Health, Arizona. Publications: The 
Practice of Dietetics, Newburgh and Mac- 
Kinnon; articles in the Annals of Internal 
Medicine and Modern Hospital. Profes- 
sional activities: chairman, Diet Therapy 
Section, American Dietetic Association; 
president, Ann Arbor Dietetic Associa- 
tion; member of various state profes- 
sional and advisory committees in 
Michigan. 

For Treasurer: Mame Tanner Porter, 
B. S., Ohio State University. Graduate 
study: M. A., Columbia University; stu- 
dent dietitian, Bellevue Hospital, New 
York. Positions held: dietitian and in- 
structor in dietetics, Bellevue Hospital 
Training School; instructor in nutrition, 
American Red Cross, New York; meta- 
bolic dietitian, University Hospital, Phil- 
adelphia; chief dietitian, United States 
Public Health Service, Base Hospital 27; 
dietitian, Grunewald Hotel, New Or- 
leans; chief dietitian, Schumpert Sana- 
torium, Shreveport, Louisiana; dietitian, 
Private Pavilion, Mt. Sinai Hospital, 
New York; chief dietitian, Toronto Gen- 
eral Hospital, Toronto; home economist, 
Department of Public Welfare, Utica, 
New York. Present position: nutri- 
tionist, New York State Department of 
Social Welfare, Albany. Publications: 
co-author, A Guide for Diabetics and 
Dietetics Simplified; author: Adequate 
Diets, Special Diets at Low Cost, and arti- 
cles in Modern Hospital. Professional 
activities: member Journal Board, 1931 
1936; chairman, Community Education 
Section, 1936-38, and Professional Edu- 
cation Section, New York State Dietetic 
Association, 1940-42; president, Hudson 
Valley Dietetic Association, 1940-41. 
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For Treasurer: Marie Casteen, A.B., 
Illinois Wesleyan University; B.S., 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Graduate study: M.S., Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Positions 
held: assistant professor and head of 
Foods and Cookery Department, 
Woman’s College, State University of 
New Jersey, New Brunswick; assistant 
manager, Colonnade Cafeteria Company, 
Cleveland. Present position: director of 
Food Research and in charge of Women 
Food Supervisors, Hotels Statler Com- 
pany, Inc. Publications: articles in this 
JourNAL and in trade publications. 
Professional activities: member, Home 
Economics Women in Business Section, 
American Home Economics Association; 
member, American, New York State, and 
Greater New York Dietetic Associations. 


Nominating Committee 


Elva J. Kahrs, B.S., Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute. Student dietitian, 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. Positions 
held: staff dietitian, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, and staff dietitian and chief dieti- 
tian, Touro Infirmary, New Orleans. 
Present position: supervising dietitian, 
Department of Institutions, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Doris Tisdale, B.S., Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Positions held: 
house and restaurant manager, Woman’s 
City Club, Rochester, New York; co- 
manager, Dodge Cafeteria, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; director, Din- 
ing Hall, Brown University, Providence; 
lunchroom manager, Horace Mann 
School for Boys, New York. Present 
position: economics director, 
Standard Brands Incorporated, New 
York. 

Ella M. Eck, diploma, Battle Creek 


home 
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College. Positions held: dietitian, Bat- 
tle Creek Sanatorium; dietitian, Phillips 
House, Massachusetts General Hospital, 
Boston; dietitian, Blodgett Memg)rial 
Hospital, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
Present position: chief dietitian, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Clinics, Chicago. 

Kathleen Lewis, B.S., Elmira College. 
Student dietitian, Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital. Positions held: therapeutic dieti- 
tian, Johns Hopkins Hospital; dietitian, 
Seale Harris Clinic; ward dietitian and 
administrative dietitian, Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. Present position: chief dieti- 
tian, Johns Hopkins Hospital. 

Winning S. Pendergast, B.S., Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; M.A., University of 
Michigan. Positions held: food director, 
Nurses Home, Illinois Training School 
for Nurses; assistant supervisor, School 
Lunchrooms, Detroit; instructor, institu- 
tion management, and food director, Col- 
lege Cafeteria, Wayne University, De- 
troit. Present position: supervisor of 
School Lunchrooms, Board of Education, 
Detroit. 

Katharine Brown, B.S., University of 
Washington, Seattle. Student dietitian, 
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California Hospital, Los Angeles. Posi- 
tions held: nutritionist, Los Angeles 
County Health Department and Los 
Angeles County Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. Present position: consultant dieti- 
tian, The Moore-White Clinic, Los 
Angeles. 

E. Neige Todhunter, B.S., M.S., Uni- 
versity of Otago; Ph.D., Columbia Uni- 
versity. Positions held: associate pro- 
fessor of nutrition, College of Home 
Economics and Agricultural Experiment 
Station, State College of Washington. 
Effective September, 1941, associate 
professor of home economics, University 
of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. 

Lillian Otto Fried, B.S., State College 
of Washington. Student dietitian, Cook 
County Hospital, Chicago. Positions 
held: dietitian, Kessler-Hatfield Hos- 
pital, Huntington, West Virginia; dieti- 
tian, Department of Public Welfare, New 
York; house director, Roble Hall, Stan- 
ford University, California; assistant di- 
rector, Dormitories and Commons, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison. Present 
position: manager, Ann Emery Hall, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


The Treatment of Diabetes Mellitus. By 
Elliott P. Joslin, M.D., Sc.D., Howard F. 
Root, M.D., Priscilla White, M.D., and 
Alexander Marble, M.D. Philadelphia: Lea 
& Febiger, 1940. Seventh edition. Illus- 
trated. Pp. 783. Cloth. Price $7.50. 

In view of the changes that have taken place 
in the therapy of diabetes and the increasing 
magnitude of the problem in the United States, 
this seventh edition of Dr. Joslin’s classic work 
is particularly welcome. 

Noteworthy in this edition is the dramatic 
use of statistical material which demonstrates 
the advances in treatment, yet points out the 
many anomalies in these statistics. Dr. Joslin 
pays particular attention to the recent demon- 
strations of the prevention and cure of diabetes 
in animals. As might.be expected, the chapter 
on diet has been revised, with due attention to 
the place of minerals and vitamins in this 
disease. Many of the chapters have been re- 
vised or written by Dr. Joslin’s close associates, 
Drs. Marble, Root and White. Certain of the 
chapters are entirely new: namely, those on 
allergy and hyperinsulinism. 

In short, the scope of the book is so vast that 
it would seem to cover all intricacies and rami- 
fications of the modern therapy of diabetes. As 
a reference on the subject for the specialist, the 
family physician and the dietitian it is, of course, 
unsurpassed. 


Diabetic Manual for Dietitians. Prepared 
by Allee Conway, Marie V. Krause, and 
Herbert Pollock, M.D., medical consultant, 
under the auspices of the Diet Therapy Sec- 
tion, Lois Dorr, chairman, New York State 
Dietetic Association, New York, 1941. 
Pp. 47. Copies may be obtained from Miss 
Krause or Henderika J. Rynbergen, The New 
York Hospital, 525 East 68th St., New York. 
Price 75 cents. 

The avowed purpose of this text on diabetes 
is unique. We have innumerable manuals for 
doctor and patient—this is for the dietitian. 
That its content is sound and well fitted to the 
purpose is attested by the list of distinguished 
physicians and dietitians who have read the 
manuscript and by the competence of the 
authors. 

The content is outlined under the following 
chapter headings: What is Diabetes? Facts 
About Diabetics; The Insulins; The Technique 


of Handling Protamine Zinc Insulin; Insulin 
Reactions; Food Requirements; Food Prepara- 
tion and Recipes; Unrestricted Foods; Canned 
Foods; and Low Cost Foods. The first three 
chapters comprise a sound and up-to-date 
presentation of our knowledge of diabetes. 
Those on the mode of action and administration 
of the insulins are especially pertinent in view 
of the newer techniques occasioned by the use 
of protamine insulin. That on insulin reactions 
takes special note of the differences in such reac- 
tions with modified as compared with the regular 
insulin. 

The modern viewpoint is evidenced, too, in 
the subsequent chapters which deal chiefly with 
the practical aspects of feeding the diabetic so 
that dietary adequacy may be met. The appen- 
dix includes excellent tabular listings of food 
values. This work should be invaluable to the 
experienced dietitian who wishes a “refresher’’ 
course in diabetes; for the inexperienced it 
belongs in the “must have” list. 


The Avitaminoses. The Chemical, Clinical 
and Pathological Aspects of the Vitamin 
By Walter H. Eddy, 


Deficiency Diseases. 
Ph.D., and Gilbert Dalldorf, M.D. Balti- 
more: The Williams & Wilkins Company, 


1941. 

$4.50. 

The authors of this book, first published in 
1937, now collate, digest and review the whole 
subject of the vitamins and the avitaminoses as 
it appears at present from the clinical, chemical 
and pathological points of view. It is probably 
true that the important vitamins have now been 
discovered, and the “vitamin story may now be 
regarded as approaching the end of the most 
important chapter”—that concerned with those 
substances required for the prevention of wide- 
spread deficiency diseases in man. To this ex- 
tent the current revision may be accepted as 
fairly well established. Certain features, such 
as the vitamin values of foods, as the authors 
frankly admit, are more or less in a state of 
flux. ‘Such tables in a strict sense are highly 
inaccurate”, values being influenced by a num- 
ber of factors other than the assay method upon 
which they are based and which in themselves 
are often open to criticism. 

In addition to the vast amount of information 
included under the head of the vitamins and the 
avitaminoses, the authors have assembled under 


Second edition. Pp. 519. Price 
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Part II data on the technique of laboratory tests 
used in diagnosis and study of deficiency dis- 
ease, and a careful summation of the vitamin 
content of foods, based on the more recent and 
acceptable sources of information. 


Merry Mixer Cook Book. By Helen Robert- 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany, 1941. Revised and enlarged edition. 

Pp. 628. Price $2.50. 

The author of this book has most successfully 
conducted a home-cooking column in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer for nearly ten years. This is 
a revised and enlarged edition of her book first 
published in 1937 and comprises a collection of 
over 1000 recipes for both standard and unusual 
dishes. Thus it meets the needs of the beginner, 
yet appeals to the experienced. The directions 
are unusually clear and concise—there is no 
waste space in the more than 600 pages. 

In addition to the excellent recipes a section 
is devoted to menu planning and serving which 
includes the basic requirements of the normal 
diet; a pattern for one day’s meals with sample 
menus; how to plan company and party meals 
(also with menus), detailed time schedules and 
plans for the preparation of several typical 
menus; table service; temperature charts; and, 
finally, menus for the four seasons and a com- 
plete index. 


son. 


The Palmer House Cook Book. By Ernest E. 
Amiet, Executive Chef, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. Chicago: John Wiley, Inc., The Hotel 
Monthly Press, 1940. Pp. 318. Price $3. 
Now that emphasis seems to be directed 

toward the “home touch” in hotel cookery it is 
interesting, indeed, to find a noted hotel chef 
attempting to interpret fine hotel cooking for 
the housewife with regard to terminology, tech- 
niques, and quantity needs. For 15 years Chef 
Amiet kept a record of the requests for recipes 
by patrons of dining rooms under his super- 
vision. The book under discussion is the answer 
to these requests. Without undue emphasis 
one may say that Chef Amiet’s viewpoint is 
refreshing, his recipes readily understandable to 
the average experienced cook, and his menu 
combinations, on the whole, stimulating and 
idea-provoking. 

Even though the recipes are sized for family 
use, the book will have an appeal for the dieti- 
tian who must cater to cosmopolitan tastes in 
food. The terminology used should present no 
hurdles for the dietitian or the chef familiar 
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with generally used hotel culinary terms. The 
average housewife (for whom the book is writ- 
ten) may, however, become a bit involved over 
some of the directions which to the initiate will 
be simple and direct. The grouping of recipes 
for a series of 76 consecutive days’ breakfasts, 
luncheons and dinners, a section devoted to 
individual recipes, several illustrations in color 
and black and white, and a system of cross- 
indexing, in addition to a complete index 
grouped under subheads as beef, cereals, hors- 
d’oeuvre, etc., are among the commendable 
features. 


Education for Family Life. The American 
Association of School Administrators, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C., 
1941. Pp. 368. Cloth. Price $2. 

The title of this book is self-explanatory of 
its content which has been adapted to certain 
past and current developments in school and 
family life. The authors look upon a whole- 
some home and family life as the solution of in- 
ternal economic and social problems and as the 
basis of national defense against disintegrating 
forces within and untrustworthy ideologies 
without. So much needs to be covered in a 
book of this type that little space can be de- 
voted to the subject of food and diet but the 
authors recognize in this respect that the easiest 
way to reach the parent is through the child. 

The appendix includes useful references with 
regard to: the general aims and activities of the 
several national organizations (including the 
American Dietetic Association) which supply 
materials and services of use in education for 
family life; a list of general and specific reading 
references concerned with the many phases of 
family life education; fiction and nonfiction 
references; and the list of members of the 
American Association of School Administrators. 


International Health Division Annual Re- 
port for 1939. Published by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, 49 West 49th Street, New York. 
Included in this report are chapters on de- 

velopment of county health departments, state 

health departments, local health departments, 
schools and institutes of public health, and 
public health education. Surveys are listed 
on the progress of health education from such 
centers as the University of Toronto School of 

Hygiene, Johns Hopkins University and Harvard 

University School of Public Health, and reports 

from Budapest, Hungary, and Ankara, Turkey. 





CURRENT LITERATURE 


American Journal of Diseases of Children 
Vol. 61, March 1941 


*Relation of dental caries in city children to sex, age and 
environment. B.R. East.—p. 494. 


DentaL Caries. The amount of solar ultra- 
violet energy available at a given point on the 
earth’s surface is related to the amount of dental 
decay in the teeth of children residing at that 
location. Caries incidence in children is lowered 
when they are regularly fed vitamin D. Chil- 
dren in southern cities have less caries than 
those in the north. 


American Journal of the Medical Sciences 
Vol. 201, March 1941 


*Vitamin E in the treatment of fibrositis. 
—p. 347. 


C. L. Steinberg. 


Vitamin E IN Fisrositis. Vitamin E is of 
value in the treatment of primary fibrositis 
which may be a metabolic rather than an in- 
fectious process. 


American Journal of Public Health 
Vol. 31, March 1941 


*Gastroenteritis outbreaks from cream-filled pastry. 
F. E. Coughlin and B. Johnson.—p. 245. 


GASTRO-ENTERITIS FROM Pastry. Outbreaks 
of food poisoning due to staphylococcus toxins 
in cream-filled pastries are not uncommon. 
During a 5-year period, 17 outbreaks of gastro- 
enteritis involving 1246 cases due to eating 
cream-filled pastries were investigated in New 
York State exclusive of New York City. Thir- 
teen were due to staphylococcus. Chocolate 
eclairs and cream puffs were most commonly 
involved, rarely cream-filled pies. The pastries 
are as liable to cause illness in the colder months 
of the year as in summer. 


Annals of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 14, March 1941 


*The clinical manifestations of nicotinic acid and ribo- 
flavin deficiency (pellagra). V. P. Sydenstricker. 
—p. 1499, , 

The problem of rheumatism and arthritis. Review of 
American and English literature for 1939. Part II. 
P. S. Hench, W. Bauer, M. H. Dawson, F. Hall, W. P. 
Holbrook, J. A. Key and C. McEwen.—p. 1631. 


Nicotinic ActiD AND RIBOFLAVIN DEFICIENCY. 
An adequate diet is the most important thera- 
peutic measure in all avitaminoses. Regard- 
less of the administration of pure vitamins or 
mixtures of them, sufficient amounts of protein 
and fat are essential to health and minerals 
must be supplied. Administration of large 
amounts of a single vitamin is likely to pre- 
cipitate the manifestations of coincident sub- 
clinical deficiencies of other members of the 
group. 


Archives of Internal Medicine 
Vol. 67, March 1941 


*Aluminum phosphate in the therapy of peptic ulcer. 
Effect of aluminum hydroxide on phosphate absorp- 
tion. G. B. Fauley, S. Freeman, A. C. Ivy, A. J. 
Atkinson and H. S. Wigodsky.—p. 563. 

*Estimation of the ascorbic acid (vitamin C) requirement 
of ambulatory patients. G. A. Goldsmith, A. T. 
Ogaard and D. F. Gowe.—p. 590. 

Bright’s disease. A review of recent literature. W. S. 
McCann.—p. 680. 


Pertic Utcer. Aluminum hydroxide gel in 
relatively large doses interferes with the ab- 
sorption of phosphates in man and dog. It 
may produce a phosphorus deficiency in the 
presence of a relative deficiency of pancreatic 
juice, diarrhea or a low phosphorus diet. Alumi- 
num phosphate gel does not interfere with 
phosphate absorption under these conditions. 


Ascorsic AciD REQUIREMENT. Describes a 
method of estimating vitamin C requirement of 
ambulatory patients and outlines a diet limited 
in ascorbic acid. Ina group of 12 clinic patients 
who were apparently normal in regard to vitamin 
C nutrition, the level of blood ascorbic acid was 
maintained at or above 1 mg. per 100 cc. for 
7-18 weeks. Obesity may increase the vitamin 
C requirement. 


Archives of Pediatrics 


Vol. 58, March 1941 


*Atypical manifestations of infantile scurvy. W. Levy, 
N. M. Greenstein and S. R. Berenberg.—p. 168. 
Treatment of behavior and personality disorders of chil- 

dren. J.C. Solomon.—p. 176. 


INFANTILE Scurvy. Atypical manifestations of 
scurvy are reported in a 4-month-old infant who 
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had been well nourished and had received an 
adequate supply of vitamin C. Bacteria in the 
gastro-intestinal tract may destroy vitamin C. 


British Medical Journal 

No. 4182, March 1, 1941 
F. W. Fox.—p. 311. 
No. 4183, March 8, 1941 


*Experimental human scurvy. 


*The value of vitamin B: in diphtheria. G. E. Donovan 


and M. Bannister.—p. 359. 


EXPERIMENTAL Human Scurvy. In a normal 
active male on a vitamin C-free diet for a period 
of 6 months, the appearance of follicular keratitis 
was the first recognizable sign of scurvy. There 
was a continuous loss of weight which was 
attributed to the type of diet rather than the 
absence of vitamin C. There was almost com- 
plete from respiratory infection. 
Fatigue and weakness appeared at the end of the 
third month and became progressively worse. 
The long interval that elapsed before clinical 
scurvy made its appearance was probably due 
to the absence of any complicating factors such 
as growth, infection or multiple avitaminosis. 
Ascorbic acid is a prerequisite for the formation 
of intercellular substance in humans. It may 
also be concerned with the rate of disappearance 
of the blood lactate that accumulates during the 
performance of physical work. 


freedom 


VITAMIN B; IN DiPHTHERIA. Vitamin B, has 
neither a prophylactic nor a therapeutic effect 
on diphtheritic paralysis or the cardiovascular 
complications of diphtheria. It gave the pa- 
tients a sense of well-being and improved appe- 
tite. Vitamin B, helped in theJconvalescent 
stage. 


Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
Vol. 68, March 1941 
“Personality disorders’ causing digestive complaints. 
G. C. Robinson.—p. 203. 
Canadian Medical Association Journal 
Vol. 44, March 1941 


Diabetes mellitus: problems of its control. 
—p. 250. 


L. A. Chase. 


Hygeia 
Vol. 19, March 1941 


*What is neuritis? J. M. McKinney.—p. 190. 
“The raw milk menace. H. J. Harris.—p. 208. 
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*Nutritionally enriched flour and bread.—p. 214, 
*Vegetable plates. D. McCray.—p. 216. 
Recently accepted foods.—p. 222. 


Neuritis. Anxiety, fear, unhappiness and 
emotional strain are the normal causes of 
neuritis. Muscles kept rigid by prolonged 
emotional strain become tender and inflamed. 
Strained muscles often cause severe pain either 
by direct pressure on the nerve or by affecting 
the nerve’s blood supply. 


BruceLLosis. Brucellosis appears under many 
guises in all parts of the world. About 10% 
of the population has become infected with the 
germ. The chronic form is far more common 
than the acute. If all milk were efficiently 
pasteurized or boiled before being consumed, 
there would be no brucellosis except in occu- 
pational groups whose work brings them in 
contact with infected animals or infected 
carcasses. 


ENRICHED FLour. Vitamins B and G, nicotinic 
acid, phosphorus, iron and calcium can now be 
added inexpensively to white bread and flour. 
The Council on Foods and Nutrition has voted 
to accept flour which provides 1200 mg. calcium 
per pound. A pound loaf of bread made with 
a brand of baker’s yeast of high vitamin B, 
content and ordinary white flour provides not 
less than 1.5 mg. thiamin. A pound of genuine 
whole wheat bread provides about 480 I.U. 
vitamin B, and 15 mg. iron. A pound loaf of 
ordinary white bread provides from 50-100 I.U. 
vitamin B, and 5 mg. iron. 


VEGETABLE Piates. The smallest possible 
loss of vitamin C occurs when vegetables are 
cooked in modern pressure cookers. In boiling, 
as high as 30% of the vitamin C is transferred 
to the water, and 15% is destroyed by oxidation. 
Many vegetables contain the enzyme, ascorbic 
acid oxidase, which starts its destructive action 
on vitamin C when the vegetable is peeled, cut 
or shredded and the tissues are bruised and 
exposed to the air; the loss continues until heat 
renders the enzyme inactive. Steaming is better 
than boiling. Soda may cause 60% destruction 
of thiamin. Riboflavin is heat-stable. Nicotinic 
acid is soluble in water but fairly stable toward 
heat. Vitamin Bs, or pyridoxin, is soluble in 
water but readily made inactive by heat. The 
cooking water from vegetables contains a large 
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proportion of vitamins B and C and should be 
used whenever possible. 


Journal of the American Dental Association 
Vol. 28, March 1941 


*Authentic dental health information for the school child. 
J. M. Wisan.—p. 401. 

*Relationship of dentistry to peptic ulcer and goiter. G. 
A. Stevens.—p. 404. 

*Role of nutrition in dental and oral health. R.S. Harris. 
—p. 425. 

*Sex and age factors in the incidence of dental caries. 
E. Stoman.—p. 441. 

Use of thiamin chloride in the prevention of pain from dry 
sockets. A. J. Whitfield.—p. 450. 


DentaL HEALTH INFORMATION. Milk, fresh 
fruit, meat, cheese, fish, eggs, whole grain bread 
and cereals, cod liver oil and water are healthful 
to dental tissues. Refined cereals, sweets and 
rich desserts should be limited if not excluded. 
Suggestions for dental and home care of the 
teeth are given. 


Peptic ULCER AND GOITER. There is a tendency 
to early caries in the teeth of hyperthyroid 
patients. Patients with peptic ulcer have a 
greater than average incidence of dental in- 
fection. Vitamins play an important role in the 
association of dental caries and diseases of the 
thyroid and stomach. Any alteration of gastric 
acidity retards calcium absorption. In hyper- 
thyroidism, an excessive amount of vitamin C 
is used. 


NUTRITION IN DENTAL AND ORAL HEALTH. 
The mouth is a sensitive indicator of nutritional 
health. The teeth may be the first to betray 
abnormalities in the whole skeletal structure 
and the gums may reveal deficiencies which 
exist in other parts of the body. 


SEX AND AGE IN CariEs. The incidence of 
caries is significantly higher in girls than in 
boys. There is a substantial reduction in the 
incidence rate of caries for both male and female 
during middle life. 


Journal of the American Medical Association 
Vol. 116, March 1, 1941 


*Vitamin K and the damaged liver. Current comment. 
—p. 840. 


Vol. 116, March 8, 1941 
*Pellagra and the public health: A dietary survey of 
Kentucky mountain folk in pellagrous and in non- 


pellagrous communities. J. H. Kooser and M. A. 
Blankenhorn.—p. 912. 
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Vol. 116, March 15, 1941 


*Carbohydrate formation from the amino acid threonine. 
Current comment.—p. 1147. 


Vol. 116, March 22, 1941 


Physica! fitness in terms of physique, development and 
basal metabolism with a guide to individual progress 
from infancy to maturity. N.C. Wetzel.—p. 1187. 

*Physical fitness from two to twenty years of age. Edi- 
torial.—p. 1223. 


Vol. 116, March 29, 1941 


*Incidence and costs of acute respiratory disease in in- 
dustry. A.J. Lanza.—p. 1342. 

*Diseases of the respiratory tract and air conditioning. 
C. P. McCord.—p. 1360. 


ViramiIn K AND DAMAGED Liver. Prothrom- 
bin deficiency may be due to a combination of 
liver damage and a deficiency of vitamin K. 
The condition of the liver is important in de- 
termining the response of the prothrombin 
level to vitamin K. 


PELLAGRA. A food survey of two adjacent 
neighborhoods in the mountain counties of 
Kentucky indicated that economic status and 
food habits of both groups were very similar 
but the group which erased pellagra has gardens, 
cows and chickens. Both ate corn meal and fat 
pork in about equal amounts. The group now 
free of pellagra eats more fresh milk, lean pork, 
eggs and chickens. The change of dietary 
practice that has prevented pellagra resulted 
from a long campaign of instruction in the 
health value of foods, and not by any economic 
betterment. 


CARBOHYDRATE FORMATION FROM THREONINE. 
Threonine is an indispensable amino-acid which 
will ameliorate ketonuria in rats. Significant 
reduction in excretion of acetone bodies is 
indicative of the potentialities of threonine 
for carbohydrate formation. 


PuysicaAL Fitness. Physical fitness implies 
“normal” growth and development, whereas 
physical unfitness is associated with disturbances 
of growth and nutrition. Wetzel has provided 
a simple method for the quick, practical and 
wholly objective evaluation of the physical 
condition of any person up to and including 
maturity. 


INCIDENCE AND Cost OF RESPIRATORY DISEASE. 
Colds cause far more absences and much more 
lost time than any other specific disease or con- 
dition. Survey records yield a rate of 3-5 
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colds per person annually. The best informa- 
tion available indicates that time lost from work 
because of the disorders grouped under the 
name of colds and acute respiratory infections 
averages one day a year for each worker, male 
andfemale. The cost of the common cold in this 
country is close to a billion dollars each year. 


Arr-ConpiTIonInc. Human beings have so 
many different requirements for comfort and 
well-being with regard to the atmospheric 
environment that never will it be possible to 
place in the hands of engineers any bill of air- 
conditioning particulars uniformly suited to all 
persons. People agreeably adjust to natural 
weather conditions by variation in clothing but 
with regard to artificial climates everyone 
expects that the air-conditioning will be adjusted 
to their requirements. 


Journal of Biological Chemistry 
Vol. 138, March 1941 


*Fate of thiamine in the digestive secretions. D.Malnick, 
W. D. Robinson and H. Field.—p. 49. 

*The influence of alkalosis and acidosis upon fasting 
ketosis. E. M. MacKay, A. N. Wick, H. O. Carne 
and C. P. Barnum.—p. 63. 

Studies on serum proteins. II. Crystallization of human 
serum albumin. F.E.Kendall.—p.97. 

*A comparison of ketosis in man and dog. L. A. Crandall. 
—p. 123. 

*Rate of formation and disappearance of body creatine in 
normal animals. K. Bloch, R. Schoenheimer and D. 
Rittenberg.—p. 155. 

*The biological precursors of creatine. 
Schoenheimer.—p. 167. 

*The relation of copper to cytochrome oxidase and hemato- 
poietic activity of the bone marrow of rats. M. O. 
Schultze.—p. 219. 

*Blood uric acid and liver uricase of zinc-deficient rats on 
various diets. L.W. Wachtel, E. Hove, C. A. Elvehjem 
and E. B. Hart.—p. 361. 

*The formation of glycocyamine in man and its urinary 
excretion. H. Borsook, J. W. Dubnoff, J. C. Lilly 
and W. Marriott.—p. 405. 


K. Bloch and R. 


THIAMIN IN DIGESTIVE SECRETIONS. Thiamin 
is stable in normal gastric juice with a pH of 
1.5-8.0. In the presence of antacids, thiamin 
added to gastric juice may be absorbed or 
destroyed. Thiamin is stable in hemin-con- 
taining gastric juice and in gastric juice from 
patients with achlorhydria. When thiamin is 
incubated for 16 hours with bile at its natural 
pu, there is an apparent loss of from 50-90%. 
Subsequent incubation with a yeast enzyme 
preparation results in the recovery of more 
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thiamin; the true loss then varies from 40-55% 
of the added vitamin. The results obtained 
when thiamin is incubated with pancreatic 
juice are similar to those with bile. 


Kerosis. An acidosis produced by feeding HCL 
is antiketogenic and an alkalosis resulting from 
NaHCO; administration is ketogenic in the 
fasting albino rat when ketosis is measured by 
the level of the ketone bodies in the blood as well 
as the degree of ketonuria. Acid administration 
causes an increase while alkalosis leads to a 
decrease in the liver glycogen concentration 
and in the daily excretion of nitrogen and sulfur 
in the urine. The antiketogenic effect of aci- 
dosis depends upon an increase in protein 
catabolism and’an increase in glucose formation. 
Alkalosis is ketogenic because it has an opposite 
effect upon this process. 


KetTosis IN MAN AND Doc. The ketosis of 
fasting in dog and man has been compared 
on the basis of the. concentration of acetone 
bodies in blood and urine, rate of development, 
proportion of different acetone bodies in blood, 
and response to glucose. Ketonuria develops 
within 39 hours and attains considerably higher 
values in man, as compared to 2-3 days 
in the dog. 


CREATINE. The amount of creatine synthe- 
sized daily by the rat corresponds to about 2% 
of the total creatine of the animal tissues. 
Within 29 days half of the creatine molecules in 
adult rats on a creatine-free diet are replaced 
by new molecules. The creatine of the tissue 
in a normal animal on a normal diet seems to 
undergo no major metabolic reaction involving 
disruption of C—C or C—N linkages. 


BIOLOGICAL PRECURSORS OF CREATINE. Argi- 
nine and glycine are potent precursors of crea- 
tine. The newly formed creatine (and 
creatinine) molecules acquire their parts from 
the food as well as from tissue components. 


CopPpER AND CyTOCHROME OXIDASE ACTIVITY. 
Copper deficiency causes a great decrease of the 
cytochrome oxidase activity of the bone marrow 
of rats. Iron, manganese, or cobalt does not 
affect cytochrome oxidase activity in the ab- 
sence of copper. There is a close relation 
between the cytochrome oxidase activity of the 
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bone marrow and its ability to form hemoglobin 
and erythrocytes. 


Uric Actp tn Zinc-DEFICIENT Rats. High fat 


diets have been found to exert no zinc-sparing 


action. Neither high protein nor high purine 


diets have an effect on the severity or rate of 
onset of the zinc deficiency in rats. There was 
a marked and persistent rise in plasma uric acid 


of zinc-deficient rats. 


GLycocyAMINE. When arginine and glycine are 
ingested together by human subjects, there is a 
rapid rise in the amount of glycocvamine ex- 
creted in the urine. A similar increase in glyco- 
cyamine excretion is observed after the ingestion 


of gelatin, which is rich in glycine and arginine. 


Journal of Nutrition 
Vol. 21, March 1941 


*Cereals and rickets. XIII. Phytic acid, yeast nucleic 
acid, soybean phosphatides and inorganic salts as 
sources of phosphorus for bone calcification. C. H 
Krieger, R. Bunkfeldt, C. R. Thompson and H. Steen 
bock. p. 213 

*Life-time experiments upon the problem of optimal cal- 
cium intake. F.O. Van Duyne, C. S. Lanford, E. W. 
Toepfer and H. C. Sherman.—p. 221. 

*Uncomplicated vitamin E deficiency in the rabbit and 
its relation to the toxicity of cod liver oil. C. G. 
Mackenzie, J. B. Mackenzie and E. V. McCollum. 
p. 225 

*A deficiency disease of foxes produced by feeding fish. 
B; avitaminosis analogous to Wernicke’s disease of 
man. R.G. Green, W. E. Carlson and C. A. Evans 
p. 243. 

*The specific effects of amino acids and their bearing on 
the causes of specific dynamic effects of proteins. M. 
Kriss. - p. 257 

*Some observations on vitamin Be deficiency in the dog 
H.R. Street, G. R. Cowgill and H. M. Zimmerman. 
p. 275. 

Choline metabolism. V. The effect of supplementary 
choline, methionine and cystine and of casein, lactal- 
bumin, fibrin, edestin and gelatin in hemorrhagic 
degeneration in young rats. W. H. Griffith.—p. 291 

*The effect of various amounts of caffeine on the gaseous 

exchange and the respiratory quotient in man. J. 
Haldi, G. Bachmann, C. Ensor and W. Wynn.—p. 307. 


AVAILABILITY OF PHOSPHORUS. The phosphorus 
of yeast nucleic acid and soy bean phosphatides 
was found to be as readily available for calcifica 
tion of bone as inorganic phosphorus. This is in 
contrast to the poor availability of the phos 
phorus of phytic acid. Vitamin D_ increased 
the utilization of the phosphorus of phytic acid 


in greater measure than it did that of the 
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other forms of phosphorus but even so phytic 
acid phosphorus was still less efficient. 


OptiMAL Cautcium Intake. In a dietary ade- 
quate in all respects other than suboptimal 
intakes of riboflavin and vitamin A, a calcium 
intake 3-4 times that of minimal adequacy gave 
best results in permanent well-being during 
The females retained 
reproductive ability for a longer time, bore 


3 generations of rats. 
and reared more young and lived longer. 
VITAMIN EF DEFICIENCY IN RABBITS. Vitamin E 
deficiency in rabbits maintained on a purified 
low-fat diet resulted in the rapid development 
of severe lesions of the voluntary muscles. 
These are prevented by synthetic alpha-toco- 
pherol. The preventive action of alpha-toco- 
pherol is rendered ineffective when the vitamin 
and cod liver oil are administered orally within a 
few minutes of each other at the levels employed, 
or when the oil is added to the basal diet. 

DEFICIENCY DISEASE IN Foxes. Chastek paral- 
ysis is an economically important acute disease 
of foxes occurring in violent outbreaks on ranches 
where uncooked fish is included as 10% or more 
of the ration. 
disease, large doses of thiamin will cure it, and 


Cooked fish does not cause this 


experimentally the disease can be prevented by 
adding large amounts of thiamin to the ration. 
Some constituent of the fish may cause chemical 
splitting of thiamin, thereby producing a de- 
ficiency. This disease may be compared to 
Wernicke’s disease in man. 

Dynamic Errects oF <Amino-Acips. The 
specific dynamic effects of glutamic acid, glycine, 
alanine, tyrosine, aspartic acid and asparagine 
were determined by feeding these amino-acids 
to rats in considerable quantities as supple- 
ments to a basal maintenance ration. All 
showed positive dynamic effects. ‘The metab- 
olism of carbon is probably a more important 
factor in producing specific dynamic effects than 
the metabolism of nitrogen. Results are con- 
sistent with the theory that dynamic effects of 
amino-acids are byproducts of intermediary 
chemical reactions and energy changes. 
VitaMIN Be DEFICIENCY IN Docs. Dogs main- 
tained on a diet containing thiamin, riboflavin, 


and filtrate factor, but not vitamin Bs, developed 
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a severe anemia within 120-320 days. Treat- 
ment with vitamin Beg concentrates led to a rapid 
increase of erythrocyte and hemoglobin levels. 
After 300 days on the diet some of the animals 
developed marked symptoms of cardiac em- 
barrassment. Degenerative changes were found 
in the myelin sheaths of the peripheral nerves 
and spinal cords. Analysis of the gastric juice 
suggested a decrease in the secretion of acid 
and possibly in the volume of juice secreted. 
Controls receiving vitamin Bs concentrate did 
not become anemic and showed no evidence of 


cardiac dysfunction. 


The 


effect of caffeine on the respiratory exchange 


RESPIRATORY EXCHANGE AFTER CAFFEINE. 


was studied on 2 subjects with doses of 1, 3 and 
6 mg. caffeine alkaloid per kg. body weight. 
One mg. per kg. produced no effect. The two 
larger doses were followed in the first and second 
15-minute periods by a rise in the respiratory 


quotient, oxygen consumption and carbon 


dioxide elimination. There was little change 


in the respiratory rate. The depth of respiration 
was increased by the larger doses of caffeine, 
stimulation of the 


evidently the result of a 


respiratory center. The increase in metabolism 
was not accompanied by a change in the propor 


tion of the foodstuffs oxidized. 


Journal of Pediatrics 
Vol. 18, March 1941 


*Clinical appraisal of growth in children. J. D. Boyd 


D. 289 
p. 2 


*Levels of ascorbic acid in the blood plasma of apparently 


healthy children. F. E. Holmes, G. E. Cullen and 
W. E. Nelson p. 300 

*Vitamin E in the treatment of muscle disorders of infancy 
and childhood. S. Stone.—p. 310 

*Vitamin K and the prenatal and postnatal prevention of 
hemorrhagic disease in newborn infants. F.S. Bruch- 
saler.—p. 317 

*Vitamin P and capillary fragility. H 
S. Klein.—p. 321 

Capillary resistance in rheumatic childrer oe Ms 
and V. P. Wasson. — p. 328 
The effect of cooking 
J. R. Ross, D. Monypenr 

‘Banas Rin the tvs 


W. I scholiman ] 399 


} 


G. Rapaport and 
Brown 


the digestibility of cereals 
y and S.H. Jackson.—p. 395 


tment of typhoid fever in children 


\PPRAISAL OF GROWTH. Each person at birth 


probably carries with him into the world his 


own maximal capacity for growth and develop 


ment in all respects, his limits determined by 


genetic characteristics and other conditions 
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operative prior to birth. Each examination of 
an infant or child should include records of 
specific measurements and data regarding the 
rate and degree of growth and development, 
Ascorsic Actp rN Boop. Levels of ascorbic 
acid in blood plasma ordinarily associated with 
vitamin C deficiency have been observed in a 
large proportion of apparently normal children. 
VITAMIN E IN Musc_e DisorpDers. Vitamin E 
is important for normal muscle growth in in- 
fancy and childhood. Deficiency in the mother 
during pregnancy or her inability to transmit 
vitamin E to the offspring may be a factor in the 
development of impaired musculature of the 
infant. Certain muscle 


newborn types of 


dystrophy, some myotonias, and selected cases 
of poor muscular development in the young 
infant are expressions of the same deficiency. 
Most infantile diets are likely to be deficient 
in vitamin E. 


The 


average prothrombin time on the first day of 


VITAMIN K AND HEMORRHAGIC DISEASE. 


life of 30 normal infants was 58.3%, lowering 
to 54.4% on the fourth day, and then increasing 
to 57.1% of adult normal by the sixth day. 
The prothrombin level of another group of 30 
vitamin K 
first 6 
days of life rose from 59% average to 70.9% 


normal newborn infants to whom 


concentrate was administered for the 
by the second day, to 80.9% by the fourth day, 
and to 84.4% of adult normal by the sixth day 
of life. After administration of vitamin K to 10 
mothers while in labor and during the first 6 
days after delivery, the prothrombin level of 
their babies rose from 63.3% on the first day to 
75.3% on the second day, to 83% of adult 
normal on the fourth day, and remained on this 
For the 


prevention of hemorrhagic disease in newborn 


level for the following two days. 
children, vitamin K concentrates can be given 
directly to the infants or to the mother before 
and after delivery. 

ViraAMIN P AND CAPILLARY FRAGILITY. In a 
group of 100 allergic children 49% had abnormal 
capillary fragility. Twelve with repeated ab- 
given 


for 6 


normal in all. 


normal capillary fragility tests were 


vitamin P and _ followed 


The 


Vitamin P apparently plays an important role 


periodically 


months. tests became 
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in the mechanism of permeability of the capil- 
lary wall, probably acting as an essential con- 
stituent for normal capillary permeability. 


DIGESTIBILITY OF CEREALS. There is a signifi- 
cant difference in the digestibility of starch 
under constant conditions in different cereals. 
Changing the physical state of a cereal alters the 
ease of digestibility of its starch. Cracked 
wheat has the lowest and Pablum the highest 
rate of starch digestion. 


BANANA IN TyPHOID FEVER. Banana, espe 
cially when supplemented by skim milk or 
buttermilk, makes a desirable food for the 
maintenance of nutrition in typhoid patients. 


Pennsylvania Medical Journal 
Vol. 44, March 1941 


Round-table conference on vitamins.—p. 
Diabetic coma (ketosis). G.G. Duncan. 
*Homogenized milk. I. J. Wolman.—p. 


HoMOGENIZED Mik. In homogenized milk the 
butter particles have been altered into tiny 
droplets which remain distributed homo- 
geneously through the bottle. It has a rich 
full flavor, yields a softer curd and appears to be 
more easily digested than unmodified market 
milk. Homogenization brings down the curd 
tension of milk. 


Public Health Reports 
Vol. 56, March 14, 1941 


*Human riboflavin requirement estimated by urinary ex- 
cretion of subjects on controlled intake. W. H. Se 
brell, R. E. Butler, J. G. Wooley and H. Isbell.—-p. 510. 

Vol. 56, March 28, 1941 


*Illness and accidents among persons living under different 
hou conditions. R.H. Britten and I. Altman 


p §09 


RIBOFLAVIN REQUIREMENT. Seven women on 
an institution diet excreted an average of 357 
meg. riboflavin daily in the urine. Ten women 
on rations containing approximately 0.5 mg. 
riboflavin per 2400 calories excreted an average 
A daily intake of 3 
mg. riboflavin is sufficient for an adult. 


of 77 mcg. riboflavin daily. 


ILLNESS AND AccIDENTS. The National Health 
Survey, a house-to-house canvass covering 23 
million persons in 83 representative cities, ob 


tained data on illness and housing conditions. 


(Vol. 17 


The percentage of persons disabled annually for 
a week or longer was higher in households with 
a ratio of more than 1} persons per room than 
in households with one or less per room. There 
was a striking increase in the pneumonia rate 
with increased crowding. The relief group also 
showed a sharp rise in the tuberculosis rate with 
increased crowding. An excess illness rate, to 
whatever extent it is due to bad housing itself, 
occurs in the low-income, poorly housed popula- 
tions, who are least able to meet the burden of 
disease. 


Science 
Vol. 93, March 7, 1941 
*On vitamins in wheat germ. H. H. Bunzell.—p. 238. 
Vol. 93, March 14, 1941 


*The effect of imbalance in the ‘“‘filtrate fraction” of the 
vitamin B complex in dogs. A. F. Morgan.—p. 261. 


Vol. 93, March 21, 1941 


*Partial! protection of rats by riboflavin with casein against 
liver cancer caused by dimethylaminoazobenzene. 
C. J. Kensler, K. Suguira, N. F. Young, C. R. Halter 
and C. P. Rhoads.—p. 308. 

*Inhibition of lipase activity in raw milk. N.P.Tarassuk 
and G. A. Richardson.—p. 310 


VITAMINS IN WHEAT GERM. Wheat germ con- 
tains a water-soluble heat-stable component 


which stimulates yeast cells to greater activity 


in a manner usually attributed to vitamins. 
Nutritional authorities are endeavoring to 
establish certain levels for vitamins in flour 
and bread. It is expected that flour will contain 
1.6 mg. thiamin, 1.2 mg. riboflavin, 10 mg. 
nicotinic acid and approximately 20 mg. iron 
per pound. The additions offset vitamin loss 
in refining. 


Vitamin B CompLex tn Docs. Graying of fur 
and damage to the adrenal cortex of rats resulted 
from a deficiency in the filtrate fraction of the 
vitamin B complex. Dogs require one or more 
of the vitamins of the B complex in addition to 
thiamin, riboflavin, pyridoxin, nicotinic acid 
and pantothenic acid. The administration of 
nicotinic acid or pantothenic acid alone to 
animals receiving ample amounts of all necessary 
vitamins except those of the filtrate fraction 
results in gradual loss of neuromuscular control 
and sometimes sudden death. Fortification of 
foods with thiamin or nicotinic acid may pre- 
cipitate conditions worse than the subacute 
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Institution contains many interest 
ing tray set-ups, recipes 
tddress for toast dishes, sand | 

" wiches, etc. Send for it 
City... CL today 
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deficiency state produced by the usual diet 
balanced in its inadequacies. 
PROTECTION AGAINST LIVER CANCER. At least 


two factors are lacking in the basal diet of brown 
rice and carrot which renders rats susceptible to 
the carcinogenic effect of butter yellow, ribo- 


INSTITUTION 
Consumer’s Guide 


Vol. 7, January 1941 


*A citrus saga.—p. 3. 


Stamp planning a new way.—p. 6. 
*This is the way they do it.—p. 8. 
Milk glossary for consumers—part VII.—p. 13. 


*Your food supplies and costs.—p. 15. 


Cirrus SaGaA. The first in a series of articles 
concerning citrus fruits begins with the intro- 
duction of oranges into this country, continuing 
with information regarding derivation of the 
name, nutritive value, history of large scale 
methods of production and_ transportation, 
economic value of the industry, production 


figures and per capita consumption since 1899, 


of the 
demonstration 


CONSUMER CLINICs. Activities great 


network of home clubs are 
reviewed by states in a study of the achieve- 
ments of more than a million farm women who 


are learning how to be smarter consumers 


through such organizations. Reports show that 
food, 


clothing, and equipment have loomed large in 


problems of wise buying and care of 


club programs. 
Foop Suppiies. Graphs and short reports show 
price trends of fruits, vegetables and meats in 


relation to supply and market conditions for 
1929-1940, and 1940-1941. 


Food Industries 
Vol. 13, April 1941 


Progress in British food plants. E. Hardy. 
Quality control of operations in the beverage plant. Part 
III. S.S. Epstein and M. Kirsch.—p. 38. 


N.M. Carter. 


p. Ss 


How to measure bulk quantities of liquids. 


p. 41. 
*Antiseptic ice reduces spoilage. M. E. Bridston.—p. 43. 
*Shall we build a stock pile of fats and oils? G. W. Mc- 
Bride.—p. 46. 
*Sugar rendering of lard increases stability. S. Bull. 
p. 48 


*Concentrating by freezing to protect flavor.—p. 50. 
*Wetting agents speed chemical peeling. I. T. Olsen. 
p. 51. 
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flavin and “vitamin-free’’ alcohol 


casein. 


extracted 


Lipase AcTIViTy IN RAW MILK. Ina study of 
lipase activity in milk a knowledge of the 
temperature history of the milk from the time 
it leaves the udder is essential. 


MANAGEMENT 


*Factors that affect quality in frozen Lima beans. J. G, 
Woodroof and J. O. Tankersley.—p. 53. 
Part II. G.V. Hallman. 


*12 causes of springers in cans. 


p. 60. 

*Pasteurization vs. filtration for sterilizing grape juice. 
p. 90. 

*Composition of wood smoke.—p. 90. 

*Effects of waxing apples.—p. 90. 


*What baking and toasting do to vitamin Bi.—p. 92. 
*Irradiated flavor in milk.—p. 92. 

*Frozen condensed skim milk.—p. 93 

*Calcium chloride improves canned shrimp.—p. 93. 
*Processing studies in meat canning.—p. 93. 

*Fats in sweet orange pulp.—p. 94. 

Crystallizing sugar.—p. 94. 

Fungus diseases injure food value of corn.—p. 95. 
*Decaffeinized coffee.—p. 95. 

Vitamin B complex produced biologically.—p. 95. 


*Vitamin concentration.—p. 96. 


*Beer foam and egg foam.—p. 96. 


ANTISEPTIC IcE. The development of an anti- 
septic ice, made by adding chlorine compound 
to water before freezing, should be of interest 
to all handlers of perishable foods. The new 
product has enjoyed considerable success in the 
fishing industry because its bacteria-killing 
power materially reduces spoilage, improves 
flavor, and helps to reduce customary sea odors. 
Possibilities for the refrigerant in other fields 
where ice is used are predicted. 

Fats AND O1rs. In a discussion of the effects 
on price of food fats and oils if imported vege- 
table oils become unavailable, the author states 
that stock piles of imported fats and oils ‘‘can- 
not be built after they are needed—they must 
be built when we don’t need them, and they 
must be kept as long as we have need for any 
imports.” Tables and charts show the produc- 
tion of domestic fats and oils between 1938-1940, 
the distribution of oils and fats among their 
major uses for 1939, and imports of foreign 
fats and oils between 1938-1940. 

LARD RENDERING. Lard research at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has resulted in a simple treat- 
ment of sugar lard by increasing stability 2 to 3 
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KARO IS SAFE IN 
DIGESTIVE DISORDERS 


1. In Vomtling—Karo conveniently increases the caloric 
value of any indicated milk mixture, thin or thick. This en- 
ables diminution in the volume of each feeding and helps 
maintain nutrition without undue gastric irritation. 


Kugelmass: **Newer Nutrition in Pediatric Practice.’’ 1940. 
& 


2. In Déstentiom—Dextrins in Karo are not fermented 
by most intestinal bacteria. And maltose, dextrose or sucrose 
are not present in sufficient amounts to cause irritation or 
fermentation conducive to intestinal distention. 


Marriott: **Infant Nutrition.’’ 1930. 


3. Sn Htarrhea—When dextrins supply the added car- 
bohydrate in infant feeding formulas, the flooding of the 
intestinal tract with excessive amounts of easily fermentable 
sugars is avoided. Karo thus makes a safe carbohydrate ad- 
dition to protein and acid milk mixtures. 


Wright: *‘Infant Feeding.”’ 1935. 


THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF KARO 
IN GLASS AND IN TINS IS IDENTICAL 


LD rs 2 1/4 ] oz. volume.... 40 grams 
RNRNR MRO scores dS or taal 18% 120 cals. 
RIGMIBOOE Sie es 12% 

Oo l oz. wt 28 grams 
Sucrose Rat aiictarere eyeicr Sha 4 70 SO cake 
Invert Sugar......... 3% 
Mo, 0.6% l teaspoon. ..... 20 cals. 
DEOItUEE. 006 6.ccc i ceea% 1 tablespoon. ... 60 cals. 


(Karo—Blue Label) 


CORN PRODUCTS SALES COMPANY . 17 Battery PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
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times. Test procedures are described in detail 
and comparisons may be made from charts 
showing the effect of dextrose upon the stability 
of unbleached and bleached lard, respectively. 
FLAVOR PROTECTION. Extensive experimenta- 
tion has produced a method of concentrating 
solutions, particularly fruit juices, by freezing 
flavor. A 
converts water in fruit juice to ice which is 


which protects continuous freezer 


separated from the juice by centrifuging. 


CHEMICAL PEELING. 
and disadvantages of various methods of peeling 
peaches points to the value of adding sulphonates 
to alkaline or acid peeling solutions. The re- 
sultant reduction in peeling time amounts to as 


A review of the advantages 


much as 65%, 
with both 
fruit. 


and the method may be used 


storage-ripened and _tree-ripened 


Lima BEANs. 
of the factors influencing frozen Lima beans, 
that grading, 
blanching and freezing should follow in succes- 


In a comprehensive consideration 


the author states “shelling, 
sion as rapidly as possible, in order to have 
maximum color, flavor, and nutritional value.” 
That growing conditions must be considered for 
proper labeling of frozen Lima beans in refer- 
ence to cooking is stressed. Excellent charts 
and illustrations are included. 

CAUSES OF SPRINGERS. Among the common 
causes of springers in cans are denting, changes 
in altitude and temperature of storage, chemical 
reaction between ingredients in product and 
between product and can. Careful adherence to 
canning methods commonly accepted as good 
practice and which ensure a good vacuum in the 
effective means of 


can is cited as the most 


preventing springers. 
PASTEURIZATION VS. FILTRATION. “Comparison 
of cold (Seitz filter) sterilization and pasteuriza 
tion of unfermented grape juice indicates that 
pasteurization is the milder treatment of the 
two, even though it is carried out at a higher 
temperature.” Tests have shown that pasteur 
ized grape juice, in addition to retaining its 
pectin, is free from sulfur dioxide 

Woop Smoker. <A study of the chemical com 


position of wood smoke in drying and*preserving 
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fish indicates that the compounds responsible 
for the desirable flavoring and _ preservative 
effects are the more stable compounds: resins, 
which help impart gloss to smoked fish and 
aldehydes and ketones normally found in dry 
distillation of wood. Dry distillation is un- 
desirable in smoke-houses because of the strong, 


acrid flavors imparted by the phenols and acids. 


WAXING APPLEs. with apple 
waxing using emulsions of carnauba and paraffin 


Experiments 


waxes containing sodium oleate as emulsifying 
agent, show that it materially lessens shrinkage 
at room temperature, retards the onset of meali- 
ness, reduces coreflush and prevents Jonathan 
spot in this variety, without appreciably altering 
flavor in any of the triallots. The salable period 
of some varieties after removal from cold storage 
is also prolonged by waxing. 

BAKING AND TOAsTING. A study of the loss of 
thiamin in bread on baking and toasting in- 
dicates that baking loss is 8% in ordinary white 
bread, 5% in high-thiamin white bread and 9% 
in whole wheat bread. Although no loss of 
vitamin B occurs with light toasting, losses are 
from 4-26% in heavy and melba toasting, the 
higher losses occurring in high-thiamin white 
bread. 
IRRADIATED FLavor. Excessive exposure of 
milk, either to sunlight or to ultraviolet rays, 
gives rise to an objectionable burnt or what is 
known as “‘irradiated flavor,” which originates 
in the milk proteins. A concise description of 
methods used to determine the cause of this 
concludes with the statement that it is undoubt- 
edly the sulfur-containing compounds which 
produce the flavor. 

Skim Mitk. Experiments with fresh, and frozen 
plain, superheated and sweetened condensed 
skim milk for ice cream, show no appreciable 
difference in results with regard to flavor, body, 
Skim milk, condensed in 
the flush season and stored frozen, may be suc- 


texture or viscosity. 


cessfully used, therefore, in ice cream manu- 
facture. 

CANNED Surimp. A systematic search for ways 
to lengthen shelf life of canned shrimp shows 
the use of calcium chloride in the presoaking 


The 


brine to be a solution to the problem. 
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PDCBOPBOCYABCUASE.CDA 


VITAMINS are Good... 


but they aren’t appetizing! 


.. Use Silitapaco 


TRAY COVERS 


Hospital Dietitians know they must achieve 
‘“eye appeal’’ as wellias ‘‘appetite appeal’’ 
before carefully balanced Vitamins can go 
to work for convalescents. 

One unfailing means for adding this eye 
appeal to Hospital Trays is with Milapaco 
Lace Paper Tray Covers—beautiful, delicate, 
richly patterned from fine Old World laces. 
And they're so practical, too. Sanitary, easy 
to use, and inexpensive—they save their low 
cost many times over in avoiding laundry 

NEW SCORN EBBING® PATTERN va 
This is one of the moat intricate and beautiful designs ever at- Ask soe Jobber for samples of Mila- 
tempted in paper—a triumph of Milapaco Skill and Craftsman- Paco Lace Paper Tray Covers. Or 


ship. Ideal for Tray use or for decoration under glass table tops ° ‘ 
and dresser tops. (Ask for No. 30542-51) write direct. 


MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER COMPANY 




































1306 East Meinecke Ave., 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





























® Vitamins are important. They 
are essential to good health—and 
so are proteins, minerals and other 


nutrients. 


Milk heads the list of “protective 
natural foods.” In the non-fat milk 
solids are all the natural milk pro- 
teins, milk minerals, milk sugar 
and known and unknown water- 
soluble vitamins — unsurpassed in 
food value — just as Nature pro- 


vided them. 


The value of dry milk solids not 
over 144% fat? is not due to any 
one of its constituents but to all 
of them in natural combination. 


Use it for real nutritional efficiency. 





“Ee . 
From a leading experiment station report (1940). 





. Tom 
€ MOistur, 


AMERICAN DRY MILK INSTITUTE, Inc., 221 W. LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS x * 
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benefit to color and firmness is in direct propor- 
tion to the amount of calcium chloride retained 
in the shrimp. 


1940 
briefly describes progress 
cited for lunch 
potted meats, corned beef hash and tripe. 


MEAT review of meat 


processing 


CANNING. A 
studies 
Results are 


made. tongue, 


ORANGE PULP. 
constituents of California Valencia orange pulp 


Chemists analyzing the fatty 


report that ‘“‘a peculiar feature of the fat from 
sweet orange pulp is that it seemingly does not 
contain enough glycerol to esterify all the fatty 
acids in the fat.”’ Since sitosterol was found by 
analysis, it is concluded that probably part of 


the fatty acids are present as sterol esters. 


DECAFFEINIZED COFFEE. “Physiologically, de- 
caffeinized coffee is superior to cold drinks in its 
rapidity of refreshing effect,’’ is a conclusion 
based on factors which determine refreshing 
Rate of absorption from 
stomach and intestine, temperature, and fresh- 


effects of beverages. 
ness are among the important determinants. 


VITAMIN CONCENTRATION. Research has found 
tuna liver to be a rich source of pantothenic 
acid. After complex purification operations, 
nearly half that originally present in the liver 
extract was recovered. 

BEER AND EcG Foams. A comparison of dy- 
namic and static methods of foam measurement 
using egg white and beer foams shows that static 
methods are still useful and significant in brew- 
ing, baking and industrial processes, although 
dynamic methods of foam measurement have 
been developed in connection with ore flotation. 
The two foam types are compared as to volume, 
size of bubbles, foam life, subsistence rate and 
drainage rate by dynamic and static methods. 


Horwath Hotel Accountant 
Vol. 21, April 1941 


*Food cost accounting. R. C. Sidney.—p. 2. 
*Food and beverage costs.—p. 3. 
*Budgeting in club operations. 
*Number of menu items.—p. 7. 
*Number of towels furnished.—p. 7. 


J. N. Horwath.—p. 4. 


Foop Cost AccountING. The proper food cost 
accounting system should furnish detailed data 
promptly enough to be of practical service, and 
also cost less tokeep than it saves. The 11 causes 


of unsatisfactory food cost ratio include faulty 
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buying (overstocking, poor merchandise, too 
high prices), careless receiving (failure to weigh 
or count or to record merchandise returned), 
poor storage facilities, failure to use byproducts 
advantageously, overproduction, failure to ad- 
here to standards set for portions, inadequate 
menu prices, too low prices on banquets, waste 
in cooking, careless handling of table butter, 
actual theft. 

Foop AND BEVERAGE Cost. During the month 
of January 1941 there was a general increase 
over January 1940 in food cost per dollar sale. 
The wholesale food price index for this month 
also showed a rise over the January 1940 index. 
In contrast there was a total average reduction 
of 1% in the beverage cost per dollar sale. 
BUDGETING IN CLUB CrERATIONS. Although a 
club may not be a money making organization, 
successful management depends largely on 
skilful budgeting. The budgeting of income 
and expenses should be prepared in exactly the 
same form as that of the monthly statement of 
It requires considerable thought and 
intelligent study of past results and of present 


operation. 
trends of income and expense. To estimate the 
income from room sales for any particular 
month, obtain an analysis of the room sales for 
Com- 
pare these figures with current room sales, and 
in the light of any special events in the past or 
future it is possible to predict future room sales. 
Food and beverage sales may be budgeted in 
The sales of different 


corresponding months of previous years. 


much the same manner. 
dining rooms and of banquets and special parties 
should be estimated separately. Income from 
rent and from members’ dues can usually be 
determined with reasonable accuracy in advance. 
Other income from cigar sales, telephone, etc. 
are often closely correlated to either room sales 
or food and beverage sales and can be estimated 
accordingly. Expenses may be divided into two 


general classes: non-variable, and_ variable. 
Non-variable, such as mortgage interest, taxes, 
and insurance, can be calculated accurately as 
they are not affected by fluctuations in income. 
Variable expenses, on the other hand, are not all 
Although the cost of heat, 


light, power, water, and labor are variable, they 


equally variable. 


are not so directly affected by sales as other 
costs such as food cost and can therefore be 
more easily estimated in view of past records. 
To estimate the cost of food, it is necessary to 
make a of sales. It is not 


careful forecast 
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CONSUMER 
FACTS 


ABOUT “5-MINUTE” CREAM OF WHEAT 


IRON. Amount: Each average serv- 
ing (20 grams dry) of ‘5-Minute”’ 
Cream of Wheat provides 8.5 mg. 

Source: Ferric orthophosphate. 

Availability: More than 80% as 
available as medicinal iron, and essen- 
tially equivalent to medicinal iron in 
effectiveness. 


CALCIUM-PHOSPHORUS. Amount: 
Each serving (20 grams dry) of ‘“‘5- 
Minute”? Cream of Wheat provides 
101 mg. of calcium and 118 mg. of 
phosphorus. 

Source: Tricalcium phosphate. 

Utilization: As good, if not better, 
than the corresponding elements con- 
tained in milk*. 


VITAMIN B,. Amount: Each ounce 
of “5-Minute’”’ Cream of Wheat pro- 
vides 50 International Units. 

This Vitamin has been added in the 
form of a stabilized wheat germ and 
thiamin. 


FLAVOR. Because of added wheat 
germ, ‘‘5-Minute’’ Cream of Wheat has 
wheatier flavor. 


QUICK COOKING. Addition of di- 
sodium phosphate to Cream of Wheat 
slightly raises pH of cooking water, 
causes starch cells to burst much more 


FREE! 


“Cream of Wheat” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


(In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal 


quickly during cooking. It actually 
cooks six times faster. 


DIGESTIBILITY. After only 5-min- 
utes of boiling,‘‘New’’Cream of Wheat 
is just as digestible as ““Regular’”’ Cream 
of Wheat after long cooking in double 
boiler. 

Evidence: Microscopic examination 
of stools of infants limited to this cereal 
as their only source of starch proves 
complete digestion. 


BLANDNESS. Crude Fibre: ‘5-Min- 
ute’? Cream of Wheat contains only 1 
part in 200, because all bran particles 
are completely screened out of added 
wheat germ. 


ECONOMY. “5-Minute” Cream of 
Wheat costs no more than “Regular’’ 
Cream of Wheat. 28-ounce package 
contains 40 servings. 


* The Retention of Calcium and Phosphorus by Pre-school 
Children. Journal Nutrition 19: 401-414 (April), 1940. 


4 ae 
r CREAMS 


Ca) swe 


i PRODUCT INFORMATION SHEETS WILL BE SENT FOR NUTRITION CLASS STUDENTS 
UPON REQUEST. THE|/CREAM OF WHEAT CORPORATION, MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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logical to use past food cost percentages as a 


guide for estimating future cost, since the change 





in food prices and volume of business during 
nt periods will directly affect the per 
cent of food cost. The estimate of food cost 
must be made entirely on the basis of present 


cost records 


Menv Items. The number of different items 
listed on table d’héte dinner menus on one 
week-day is listed in a chart form for 24 different 
hotels. Although the hotels doing the most 
business offer the largest selection on the com 
plete dinner, the difference is surprisingly small 
and may indicate that the smaller hotels are 


offering too extensive menus for the amount of 


business done. The average daily seat turn 
over at dinner in the finest dining rooms is low 
Only one of the 24 hotels had a turnover of 
more than one and the average was one-half, 
which means that these high class dining rooms 
were only half-filled 

POweELs \ chart shows the standard number 
of towels furnished in representative hotels. 


In the transient hotels with rates over $3, 3 
ls are furnished for twin-bed 
rooms and 2 or 3 for double-bed rooms. In 
single rooms the most common number is 2, 


supplying only 1 and a few 3. 


Hospital Management 


4 


Vol. 51, March 1941 


*Speaking of budget M. E. Golder.—p. 54 
*Tea room at Methodist Hospital popular with patients 
240 ~U vy ( 

*Let k p 

Foop BUDGET food cost accounting discus 
vased on results obtained from question 

ia ire ered by hospital dietitians shows 

comparative data on budget divisions and per 

Capita cost Bus ng b pecitication Is recom 

mended th the dietitian responsible for 

epart expe ture 


ly KOOM Phe tea room at Methodist Ho 


pital, Mad Wisconsin, provide meals at 
popular price r visitoy patient doctor 
ip et qg attendant pecial chet lor 
[patient ire eryved under upervisioh Ol 
15 j aprehensive evaluation of prune 
iOspilal cdielari nclude i percentage 


recipe 
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Hospitals 
Vol. 15, April 1941 
*The nutrition clinic in the out-patient department, 
F. Piazza.—p. 76. 


*Price trend of hospital commodities. McGill Commodity 


Service.—p. 106 


NutTrRITION Cirxic. The dietitian in the out- 
patient department renders invaluable service 
to the hospital, patient and community in the 
instruction of patients with individual dietary 
problems. Low-cost menus are planned without 
sacrificing quality or nutritive value; diets for 
the foreign-born are interpreted; and ambulatory 
patients are given detailed instructions in 
methods of following diet. 


PRICE TRENDs. Economic conditions are work- 
ing toward higher commodity markets in general. 


Hotel Management 


Vol. 39, April 1941 


*Strawberry chart.—p. 8. 
*Coffee shop brings profit for Bryant Hotel in New York.— 
p. 14 


Twenty color schemes for modern guest rooms. M. 


Bouldin.—p. 24 
*California cookery.—p. 26. 
*Dictionary of air conditioning. F.H.Randolph.—p. 32. 
*Good food hints. L. P. DeGouy.—p. 36. 





Model talk which a manager can give his dining room sales 


staff.—p. 60. 


STRAWBERRY CHART. Data on buying straw- 
berries includes the season, where grown, size 
of the fruit, flavor (sweet, mild, fair), color, and 
characteristic shape for the 24 varieties listed 
and variety best suited for serving fresh, in 
cocktails, juice, gelatin, cold and hot desserts, 
cakes, pies, tortes, salads, sauces or for jams 
and jellies. 

CorrEE Bar. New coffee bar at the Bryant 
Hotel, New York, is one of the finest examples 
of lunchroom construction and furnishing. 
Coffee is the keynote and is featured in promo- 
tion, preparation and quality. Prices of menu 
items compete favorably with a dozen similar 
types of restaurants within that block. In 
cludes complete résumé of operation and 
irchitectural details, a typical cost statement, 
and illustration ol equipment and type of 
menu used 
CALIrORNIA CookreRY. Illustrates appetizing 
dishe prepared trom recipes developed in 


California and featuring lemons. 


ange pegereremee 
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LET’S TALK ABOUT 


5 Stat 
S 


VARIETY! 


You: “How many Star Canned Meat Varieties are there?” 





WE: “Seventy-five ...in tin and glass. They range from whole 

meal stews, Treet and Corned Beef Hash to dainty spreads and 
| appetizers. And many of them come in a range of container sizes, == 
” to make purchase planning easy.” 








THE LABEL! 
ECONOMY! you: “I like complete information on the label .. .” 


WE: “Our labels tell all. All information on them is 
developed and checked in Marie Gifford’s test kitchen. 
Every Star Brand Label gives: Brand Name and Star 
WE: “Yes! They're packed where meat supply is Trade Mark... Name of Product...Picture of Product 





You: “These must be among the thriftiest meats one 
can buy!” 


greatest and production cost lowest. No waste,no ... Weight of Contents ... Name and Location ot 
long hours of cooking required. A few pennies buy a Packer. .. U. S. Government Inspection legend . . . 
healthy serving. And they can be stored without Description of Contents . . . Number of Servings . . . 
refrigeration.” Suggested Ways to Serve.” 





QUALITY! ADVERTISING! 


YOU: “How can I be sure of uniform high quality?” © YOU: ‘* Doesn't heavy advertising add to the cost?’ 


WE: “All meat used is Government Inspected. All WE: “No, it decreases it. Our advertising introduces 
processes come under Government Inspection and these products to new users, at the lowest possible 
Department of Agriculture standards. Vegetables used — cost. Thus, cost-saving volume production methods 
are selected for best results at high cooking tempera can be used, canned meats are sold to retailers in larger 
tures. Even the spices are tested for quality. And every — quantities at lower distribution costs and turnover ts 
item in the line is pre-proved by our Experimental faster. All of these lower the costs to the consumer 
Kitchen and our Consumer Testers, before it is placed Armour's advertising cost is under one-tenth of a 


on the market. These are true Quality Controls cent per can—less than the cose of the label 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 
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ArR-CONDITIONING TERMS. First of a series of 
engineering studies defines principal technical 
air-conditioning terms in current use. II- 
lustrations and diagrams portray equipment and 
systems required to install complete air-con- 
ditioning facilities. 


Goop Foop Hints. Interesting method of 
seasoning pot roast of beef, and recipes for 
barbecue sauce for use with left-over meats and 
fish, new appetizers, cocktails, sauces, hors 
d’oeuvre and breads. 


Hotel Monthly 
Vol. 49, March 1941 


*Canada urges conservation of butter.—p. 21. 
Mr. Shirclifie again at Cornell.—p. 24. 
*The afternoon tea menu. A. Shircliffe.—p. 40. 
*The coffee shop.—p. 47. 
*Ohio’s minimum wage law.—p. 60. 
*The new Syracuse Syratone.—p. 60. 
*About hotel women.—p. 67. 
Miss Barber—Army food consultant.—p. 70. 
Vol. 49, April 1941 


*Motels El] Rancho.—p. 27. 

*The coffee shop.—p. 37. 

*A brunch menu, Hotel Kenmore.—p. 44. 

*Box lunch 4 la Oscar.—p. 56. 

*First American hotel to equip a bomb shelter.—p. 64. 
*Majestic range progress pictures—1918-1941.—p. 69. 
*Hotel women discuss the hiring of maids.—p. 73. 


ButTER CONSERVATION. A message from Ot- 
tawa, Canada, addressed to proprietors of hotels 
and restaurants in the Dominion, is designed to 
conserve butter through careful supervision of 
purchasing, distribution, reduction of waste to 
a minimum, and service of not more than 
3 oz. portions, unless specifically requested by 
customers. 


AFTERNOON TEA MeENv. Fundamentals of 
menu construction as presented include lists of 
items which could profitably be built into selec- 
tive tea menus or a la carte service and thus 
increase the number of guests during this off 
period of the day. Tea menus from hotels 
throughout the country illustrate the article. 
CoFFEE SHop. Recipes accompanied by in 
dividual plate arrangements show how a 
restaurant menu can acquire new sales appeal. 


Minrmuum Wace Law. The minimum wage 
law in Ohio, under Mandatory Order No. 3 
which regulates the employment of women in 


(Vol. 17 


hotels, seems unjust in some instances. An 
employer is forced to pay a higher part-time 
wage, with resulting decreasing profits, or keep 
the employees on the full 48 hours. This has 
resulted in a reduction of the number of women 
waitresses employed. 


SYRACUSE SYRATONE. Illustrates new solid 
color Syratone decorated Syracuse china sugars 
and creamers for institution use, available in a 
vast range of beautiful colors. 


Hotret Women. Alberta Macfarlane, a well 
known consultant in restaurant operation, has 
been appointed educational director of the Na- 
tional Restaurant Association. Prior to 1939 
she was director of the John Jay dining halls of 
Columbia University. As an independent con- 
sultant in restaurant operation Miss Macfarlane 
has since made surveys for the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, Knott hotels, Savarin restaurants and 
other institutions. 


Morets. The Motels El Rancho, highway 
hotels of one-story construction, offering prac- 
tically all hotel services but eliminating some 
of the ramifications of orthodox hotel operation, 
are the motor hotels of tomorrow. The kitchens, 
dining rooms and coffee shops are equipped with 
the most modern appliances. Includes copies of 
all menus and a special “clip-on” explaining 
special method of preparing beef employed in the 
Hull Hotel system, California. 


Correr SHop. Although the sale of cheese and 
crackers can increase the restaurant owner’s 
profits, menus seldom feature cheese and rarely 
state the brand or variety offered if it does 
appear on the menu. Article includes descrip- 
tion of several varieties of cheese as well as ideas 
and illustrations for their service. 


Menv. A “brunch” menu from the Hotel 
Kenmore, Boston, is a tempting note for those 
who enjoy a breakfast and lunch combination 
between the hours of 10 and 2. The Sunday 
Strollers’ Brunch featured at $.90_ includes 
choice of fruit, cereal, entrée, hot bread, and 
beverage. 


Box Luncu. <A box lunch menu served at the 
Waldorf-Astoria includes deviled eggs, black 
and green olives, mixed pickles, half-broiled 
chicken, Waldorf potato salad, stuffed finger 
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Eleven Correct Sizes— 
One for Every Service 


Cafatrays provide all the qualities demanded in the perfect 

hospital tray—they are 
@ light 
@ strong 
@ attractive 
@ quiet 

@ sanitary 

The special composition from 

which they are made is non- 

porous, and the rich grained 

mahogany design is a part of the 
material itself. 


Ask your equipment dealer—and 
demand genuine CAFATRAYS 


Special food-handling problems ? 


Ao Re ee: | PROMETHEUS conveyor! 


















@ Prometheus’ 49 conveyor mod- 
els are designed to meet almost 
every food distribution set-up. 
But should you have a special 
food handling problem, Prome- 
theus will help you solve it. Our 
engineers will design a conveyor 
to your special requirements 
at no extra cost. 


Sere eee eee ae 


a en RTA « 


Prometheus conveyors are dur- 
ably built to withstand the abuse 
of hospital service. Check their 


— = Serves 75 to 100 patients. Stai ares steel top features, compare their value, 
and drop shelf. Meat compartment with sliding insu- 
— » before you buy. 





PROMETHEUS ELECTRIC CORP. ew vorx cir 
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rolls, Lugot, minced ham and celery relish, 
assorted Waldorf-Astoria pastries. 


Boms SHELTER. Allerton House, New York, is 
the first hotel in America to provide a completely 
equipped air raid shelter. Shelter contains 
radio, books, cots, hurricane lanterns, and food 
and medical supplies as well as its own lighting 
system. 


RANGEs. Modern Majestic ‘“‘style-lined” heavy 
duty ranges include concealment of all pipes, 
sag- and warp-proof oven doors, non-sagging 
method of insulating sides, top, back and front 
of the oven, a non-breakable malleable oven 
frame, oven door spring control, improved 
burners, adjustable legs, thermostatic control, 
baked satin finish, high temperature chrome 
alloy cooking tops and heavily chromium plated 
fittings and trim. The new oven provides 
faster and easier cooking, waste reduction, fuel 


saving and more general economy. 


Mains. In the hiring of maids, those responsible 
for their hiring consider posture, neatness, 
alertness, attitude, build and previous ex- 
perience. 


Journal of Home Economics 
Vol. 33, April 1941 
Mary Swartz Rose -1874-1941. G. MacLeod.—p. 221. 


The Ellen H. Richards Institute. P. B. Mack.—p. 229. 
National maternal and child health council. E.M.Wage- 





net.—p. 242. 
*Health and welfare in the defense program.—p. 248. 
*Nutrition in the defense program.—p. 250 
“Enriched” flour and bread.—p. 251 


) 
*Labels for canned foods.—p. 253. 


HEALTH IN DEFENSE PROGRAM. On February 
10, Charles Taft of Cincinnati was made as- 
sistant coordinator of all health, medical care, 
welfare, nutrition, recreation and related activi- 
ties affecting national defense. The personnel of 
an Interdepartmental Advisory Council com- 
posed of ofiicials of various federal agencies 
working in the fields of health and welfare is 
listed. Twelve federal regional advisory coun 


cils are also set up in all parts of the country. 


NUTRITION IN DEFENSE PROGRAM. In Mr. 
McNutt’s office, all matters dealing with nutri 
tion are under the supervision of Dr. Helen S. 
Mitchell, who holds the position of nutrition 
consultant to the coordinator of health, welfare, 


and related defense activities. State nutrition 
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councils were organized last summer under the 
land-grant colleges of the various states. 


CANNED Foop LaseEts. Informative labeling 
provides information as to size, variety, quality 
and texture, color and liquor, flavor, number of 
the can, net weight, and approximate yield on 
the label of each can. The difference between 
informative and descriptive labeling is discussed 
and explained. 


Modern Hospital 
Vol. 56, April 1941 


*Essentials of food service from the administrative angle. 
R. P. Cunningham.—p. 74. 

*Kitchen equipment on parade. M. Ferguson.—p. 90. 

*This business of guest trays. To serve or not to serve.— 
p. 92. 

May dinner menus for the small hospital. L. Weber.— 
p. 96. 


Foop Service. Efficient food service as pre- 
sented by the chief pharmacist, U. S. Navy, 
Puget Sound Navy Yard, requires adequate 
facilities (refrigeration, storage, and garbage 
disposal), equipment, competent personnel and 
intelligent organization. The cafeteria system 
for serving staff, centralized or decentralized 
service for patients depending upon type of 
building, and rigid waste control are discussed. 


KITCHEN EQuipMENT. Methods of tray service 
depend upon floor area. Merits of decentraliza- 
tion are discussed. Kitchen equipment is an 
important factor in tray service. Trained 
personnel and recent improvements in equip- 
ment as to size, design and utility, have lowered 
costs and increased food service efficiency at 
Alameda County Hospitals, California. 


Guest Trays. Guest trays served in hospitals 
may be valuable in building good will, but 
usually are a problem best solved by the cafe- 
teria or coffee shop. 


Nation’s Schools 
Vol. 27, April 1941 


Unity in the health program. E. L. Vernier.—p. 60. 
*Variety helps the menu. K. Dougherty.—p. 72. 
*Nocandy! M.Cummiskey.—p. 73 

*Instructions for counter workers. M. Moore.—p. 74. 
*Food for thought.—p. 74. 


MENu Variety. New food combinations tempt 
pupils to try plate specials, salads, and hot 
dishes, arranged and prepared in a variety of 
ways at the G. A. R. cafeteria, Wilkes-Barre, 
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HOW TO DRINK KNOX GELATINE 
FOR SUPPLEMENTARY PROTEIN 


In cases where you want to supplement your patients’ protein, Knox Gelatine 
(U.S.P.) may be of help. It can be taken very easily in concentrated drink form. 
2 to 4 envelopes a day (or more, depending on the patient’s needs) may be pre- 
scribed. Here is the way to drink Knox: 


Pour 1 envelope of plain, unflavored 
= Knox Gelatine into a glass % filled 
with water or fruit juice, not iced. 


* 


Be sure the patient does not confuse 
Knox Gelatine with ready-flavored gel- 
atine dessert powders. They are about 
85% sugar, 3% flavor, acid, and color- 
ing, and only 10% to 12% gelatine. 
Knox Gelatine (U.S.P.) is all protein... 
manufactured under rigid bacteriolog- 
ical control to maintain purity and qual- 
ity. It contains no sugar! 

One package (1 oz.) of Knox Gelatine 
contains as much protein as 4.2 eggs, or 
1.7 pts. milk, or 7.8 oz. beef, or 9.1 oz. 
wheat cereal, or 14 slices of white bread. 

Your hospital will procure Knox for 
your patients if you specify it by name. 


Let the liquid absorb the Gelatine. 
s Then stir briskly. 


Drink immediately. If the gelatine 
a thickens, stir again. Knox is taste- 
less, odorless. 


The above method is also followed in Pep- 
tic Ulcer conditions. 


KNOX GELATINE 


(U. S. P.) 
A SUPPLEMENTARY PROTEIN CONCENTRATE 





Pe ee oe ee = == «Send This Coupon for Useful Dietary Booklets — — == oe == we we ee = 





ASKS 4 OAmino Acid Analysis (The Diabetic Diet [] Peptic Ulcer [() Infant Feeding 
0 The Protein Value of Plain, Unflavored Gelatine [( Reducing Diets and Recipes 


SPARKLING KNOX GELATINE, Johnstown, N. Y., Dept. 466 
as 


(PR)! 
GeLaTiNE, Name 


Please send me FREE booklets for the medical profession as checked. 


PRUIROIA siscsstnsitinssccsicecinsinseiarninins 
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Pennsylvania. Popular names for appealing 
salad plates and delicious ice cream with fruit 
sauce topping are features. On special holidays, 
the counters are decorated to suit the occasion 
with gelatin molds, cakes, mint jellies and 
candies. Interesting food combinations plus 
attractive service have overcome menu sameness 


which causes dissatisfaction. 


No Canpy. In 1940 the school lunch depart- 
ment of the senior and junior high schools, West 
Warwick, Rhode Island, discontinued selling 
candy in the lunchroom. 
milk has tripled at the senior high and doubled 


Since then the sale of 


at the junior high school, the trays have im- 
proved in quality, more money is spent for food, 
and daily receipts are larger than last year for 
the same months although the registration is 
smaller. The tactful approach used, plus the 
hard work, ingenuity and cooperation of ad- 
ministration office, teachers, and school lunch 
supervisor have made the program successful. 
CouNTER WorRKERS. Marguerite Moore, cafe- 
teria director, Central High School, Tulsa, has 
set up standards for the personal appearance of 
the student counter workers and written detailed 
instructions for work. Includes general in- 
formation for counter checkers of salads, detailed 
instructions for the care and service of the hot 
counter and a check list for the dessert counter 
display. 

Navy Cook Book. Dr. Mary deGarmo Bryan, 
head of the Institutional Management Depart 
ment, Teachers College, in collaboration with a 
group of recipe research experts, is revising the 
Navy cook book. 


fore food preparation became scientific, are not 


The old recipes, written be- 


adequate to meet the changing food tastes of 
the sailors who now desire more fruit, vegetables 
and milk. 
Personnel Journal 
Vol. 19, March 1941 


B. Mapel 


*Stimulating employee self-improvement. E 


p. 316 

*Psychological tests in industry and education. L. R. 
Palmerston.—p. 325 

Requests and complaints of unionized workers. F. T 
deVyver.—p. 336 

Practical civil service examinations. H. Levine.—p. 348. 

SELF-IMPROVEMENT. [Experience has proved 


that practical tests, properly prepared and care 
fully presented, stimulate the desire for learning 
in individuals subjected to them. The tests are 


designed primarily to convey information to the 
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one being tested and to stimulate him to seek 
further himself. also 
designed to stimulate discussion in conference 
groups and individual effort toward ‘the de- 
velopment of job skills, and to direct interest 
in the actual performance of the job so that 
promotion to a higher-paid job may result. 


information Tests are 


Tests. Asa result of varied psychological tests, 
there have been a reduction in defects, decreases 
in production time, less labor turnover, fewer 
accidents, better use of school and college time, 
and more appropriate selection of jobs by stu- 
dents. Tests should provide a valuable supple- 
ment to good and 


judgment subjective 


evaluation. The efforts of counseling services, 
testing bureaus, human engineering laboratories, 
and guidance clinics have helped many men and 
women to make superior occupational and 


educational adjustments. 


Restaurant Management 
Vol. 48, April 1941 


Stouffer’s presents beauty in new Gotham restaurant,— 
p. 14. 

*15 griddle cake variations. J. H. Breland.—p. 24. 

J. H. Breland 


What you should know about food values 


15 waffle variations. p. 25. 


and their pro- 


tection.—p. 26. 
*How the Brown Derby hires and trains waitresses.— p. 29. 
*Twenty-five popular fruit cups for appetizers. A. 
Easton.—p. 38. 
GrippLE CAKE VarIATIONs. Tabulation of 


data depicting 15 variations of the plain griddle 
cake. Recipes are given for 25 portions. 
WairreEss SERVICE. Charm and personality are 
as important in a waitress as skill in handling 
orders and speedy service. The Brown Derby 
has very high standards in waitress selection. 
Out of 600 applicants only 8 could live up to the 
qualifications demanded. Poise and personality 
are essential, but the applicant must also excel 
as a Waitress and have had previous experience. 
High standards of grooming are checked daily 
and attractive uniforms provided which en- 


hance these standards. 


A tabulation of 


ingredients for 25 popular fruit cups to yield 
1 


2 


Fruit Cups As APPETIZERS. 


one quart, served as } cup in a 4-4} oz. glass, 
with cost per portion varying from $.015-$.03 
A total of 


various ices in No. 30 scoop portions, as well as 


for the various recipes. 75 fruits, 


syrup or beverage flavors and garnishes are used 
in developing these fruit cup suggestions. 
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STRONG, FEARLESS MEN are needed 
in our air force. And America means 
to keep them that way. Enriched Bread 
is an important step towards better 
health and morale. 


ay a USS FOR 
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New ENRICHED BREAD 


contains two important B vitamins and iron 


NEW and improved white bread whole wheat (including VITAMIN B,) 
is now available to the American and also iron. 

public—due to the concerted effort of By encouraging the regular use of En- 

the American baking industry. riched bread or toast, you will make a 


valuable contribution to improved nutri- 


This Enriched Bread is a very *. 
: tion, better national health and morale. 


definite contribution to the defense 
i program ... for it has been developed 
; according to the recommendations of the 


For further information about Enriched 
Bread, write to the Department of Nutri- 


5 Z By ee . tion, American Institute of Baking, 10 
Committee on Food and Nutrition of . >}... rr Vk, Ni , 
ra ; ; ~ Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
the National Research Council. ‘a 
What is Enriched Bread? It’s delicious Qt 4 ENRICHED BREAD, now made by 
white bread . . . tender and tasty... ‘ many bakers, provides all the 
unchanged in flavor, color or texture. 
But more nutritious than ever before, two important members of the 
F vitamin B complex (including 


ecause it contains extra amounts ot . “ 
a VITAMIN B;), and iron. 
<4 . 
, ‘ “ ™ 


. nourishing qualities of white 
4 2 bread, plus an extra supply of 


two important vitamins natural to 





Copyright, 1941, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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NEWS 


American Dietetic Association, St. Louis, 
October 20-23. A preview of the convention 
program shows an imposing list of speakers. 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Food and Nutrition of the National 
Research Council, will speak at the opening 


session on “Nutrition and the National De- 


fense.”’ 

A panel discussion on “Newer Concepts of 
Nutrition” will include a talk on 
minerals by Dr. Genevieve Stearn, State Uni- 


Normal 


versity of Iowa; one on vitamins by Dr. Tom 
D. Spies and associates, Hillman Hospital, 
Birmingham, and another on fats by Dr. Wendell 
H. Griffith, St. Louis University. 

During the session on Public Information, 
“Radio’s Contribution” will be presented by 
Dr. W. W. Bauer, director of the Bureau of 
Health of the Medical 
Association, and responsible for the excellent 
radio programs conducted by that association. 
Dr. Mayhew Derryberry, chief of the Health 
Education Studies of the United States Public 
Health will 
value of exhibits. 


” 


Education American 


Service, discuss the educational 

The session on Community Education for 
Public Health will include as speakers Dr. Hugh 
R. Leavell, director of health, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and Dr. Katherine Bain, director, Divi- 
Research in Child Development, 
Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. David P. Barr, Washington University 
School of Medicine, St. 
Schiff, College of Medicine, University of Cin- 


sion of 


Louis, and Dr. Leon 


cinnati, are scheduled as speakers at the Diet 
Therapy session. 

The session on Food Service promises to be a 
timely one, with a discussion on ‘‘Problems of 
Feeding an Army” 
OP 
civilian feeding will be discussed by Anna M. 


by representatives of the 
M. division in Washington. Features of 
Tracy and Margaret E. Marco. 

Dietitians will also present the subject, “The 
the 
Jean Crooks, University of 


Dietitian as a Teacher” at Professional 


Education Session. 
Indiana Medical School, will discuss the teaching 
Aileen Merwin, Francis 


of patients; Payne 


Bolton School of Nursing, University Hospitals, 
Cleveland, 
student nurses; and the contribution of Ruth L, 
White, Forsyth Dental Infirmary, Boston, will 
be on teaching dental interns. 


will talk on teaching nutrition to 


NOTES 
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With such a program, every member will wish 
to attend the twenty-fourth convention of the 
American Dietetic at the Hotel 
Jefferson, St. 20-23. More 
complete details of the program and further 


Association 
Louis, October 
announcements concerning speakers and trips 
will appear later. 


The Mobile Kitchen Goes to England. 
All members of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion who contributed to this fund will be happy 
to learn that sufficient money has been collected 
for the purchase of a mobile kitchen for England 
which is being presented in the name of the 
British Dietetic Association. Ella Marie Eck 
of Chicago first suggested sending the kitchen 
to England and the Chicago Dietetic Association 
sponsored the plan which has been enthusiasti- 
cally received by the members of the Associa- 
tion in all parts of the country. Contributions 
have been received from state and city associa- 
tions as individual members. 
Within a month of the time that notices were 


well as from 
sent to members, more than enough money had 
been donated and it is hoped that sufficient 
additional funds will be received to maintain 
the kitchen for some time. Attention has been 
called to the fact that funds will be needed for 
the upkeep of the kitchen and for possible re- 
pairs as a result of service in the bombed areas. 


Nutrition Conference for Defense. At the 
invitation of Federal Security Administrator Paul 
V. McNutt, seven hundred leaders in the fields 
of medicine and public health, social work, nurs- 
ing, home economics and nutrition, agriculture, 
education, labor, industry, government, and 
community organizations attended the confer- 
ence which was called by President Roosevelt 
at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D. C., 
May 26.28. As stated by Mr. McNutt, the 
purposes of this conference were to report on the 
present state of human nutrition in the United 
States and to outline the effects of inadequate 
nutrition on the health, efficiency, and morale 
of the people. In addition, recommendations 
were to be made to the President for an imme- 
diate program of action. -General sessions, 
devoted to discussions of nutrition problems and 
section meetings, were to consider definite as- 


pects for nutrition and formulate specific recom- 
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The Way to « Publick Heart 


It’s a challenging fact that patients’ impressions of a whole 
institution depend largely upon their satisfaction with the food 
service. Highest standards are especially important in the hospital 
— standards of quality, variety and immaculate cleanliness. 

To insure uniform excellence in food preparation — to provide a 
wide variety of foods readily — to secure maximum economies by 
time and labor savings and elimination of food wastes—supervising 
dietitians in hospitals everywhere rely upon the help of HOBART 
FOOD MACHINES. Free “Kitchen Machines Handbook” points 
out the scores of specific ways in which these objects are accom- 
plished. Write for copy. The Hobart Mfg. Co., 1306 Penn, Troy, O. 


Put Hobart on fobs Meant for Machines! 





DISHWASHERS and GLASSWASHERS - MIXERS-SLICERS- FOOD CUTTERS -PEELERS 
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mendations for the consideration of all the 


delegates. 


Nutrition in National Defense. Under the 


joint sponsorship of the American and Massa 

chusetts Dietetic Associations, a program on 

‘Nutrition in National Defense” is being pre- 

sented before the American Association for the 

Advancement of Science at the University of 

New Hampshire, Durham, June 26. With May 

E. Foley, Helen F. McLaughlin, and Dorothy 

Duckles as presiding officers, the program is as 

follows: 

Government Sponsored Feeding in Massachusetts, 
J. Hester Rust, executive secretary, Massachusetts 
School Lunch Advisory Committee. 

School Lunch Program (not government sponsored): 

Its Scope and Development, Mary Spalding, nutri- 

Massachusetts Department of Health. 

Nutrition Defense Activities. 

Luncheon Address, Gladys E. Hall, American Dietetic 
Ass cia‘ion. 

Making Nutrition Emer- 
gency, Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, director of nutrition, 
Staff of the Coordinator of Health, Welfare and 
Related Defense Activities 

United States Army Feeding, Mary I. Barber, food 


tionist, 


Forum 


Function in the Present 


consultant, Office of Production Management, 
Washington, D. C. 

Comparative Nutrition and Human Welfare, Dr. 
Clive M. McCay, professor of nutrition, Cornell 


University. 


All members of organizations represented on 
state nutrition defense councils and others in- 
terested are cordially invited. Reservations for 
the luncheon should be made in advance through 
Mrs. Helen F. 


University of 


McLaughlin, Home Economics 
Department, New Hampshire, 


Durham. 


Mrs. Beula B. Marble Appointed to Na- 
tional Advisory Committee. Mr. M.L. Wilson, 
who was appointed chairman of an Advisory 
Committee on Nutrition by Paul V. McNutt, 
Health, Welfare 


Defense Activities, has in turn named five non 


Coordinator of and Related 
government representatives on the committee. 
Mrs. Marble represents the American Dietetic 
Association; Helen Stacey, American Home Eco 
nomics Association; Dr. G. J. Hucker, Institute 
of Food Technologists; Dr. L. A. Maynard, In 
stitute of Nutrition, and Dr. Russell M. Wilder, 
National 
members of Mr. Wilson’s committee are 


Research Council. Thirteen other 


repre 
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sentatives from government departments or 
national agencies now carrying on nutrition 
programs. This committee convenes in Wash- 
ington at the request of Mr. Wilson and Dr, 
Helen S. Mitchell. In addition to her 


duties, Mrs. Marble is assisting in a vitamin 


new 


research study at Harvard Medical School and 
Huntington Memorial Hospital. 


Red Cross Enrollment of Dietitians. As 
of March 31 the number of applications pending 
were 24 and the total enrollment, 175. 


Remedial Therapy for Rejected Regis- 
trants. As reported in the Herald-Tribune for 
April 27, the alternative of having remedial 
physical defects, found during examinations of 
selective service registrants, treated by private 
physicians or having them corrected by the 
Army so that the registrants could eventually be 
inducted for full military service, has been sug- 
gested by Colonel Samuel J. Kopetzky, chief of 
the medical division of the New York Selective 
Service in a report submitted to Colonel Arthur 
V. McDermott, selective service director in New 
York. As typical of those to whom he referred, 
Colonel Kopetzky cited 741 whose weights were 
found to be out of proportion to their heights, 
some of whom, he said, “‘only need dietary and 


vitamin therapy to make them physically fit.’’ 


National Child Health Day Program. A 
May Day dinner held at the Mayflower Hotel, 
Washington, May 1, was attended by representa- 
tives of federal and private agencies interested in 
child 
Martha M. Eliot, associate chief, Children’s Bu- 


welfare. Among the guests were Dr. 
reau, U.S. Department of Labor; Mrs. Florence 
Kerr, assistant commissioner, Works Projects Ad- 
ministration; Mrs. Saidie Orr Dunbar, president, 
Women’s Clubs; Dr. 
Thomas Parran, surgeon general, U. S. Public 


Health Russell M. Wilder, 
chairman of the Committee on Food and Nutri- 


General Federation of 


Service; and Dr. 


tion, National Research Council. 
cluded Katharine F. Lenroot, Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor; Paul V. McNutt, 
Ella 
Oppenheimer, Bureau of Maternal and Child 
Welfare, District of Columbia Health Depart- 
ment; Dr. Eliot; and Dr. George C. Ruhland, 


Speakers in- 


coordinator of defense activities; Dr. 


health officer, District of Columbia. 
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WAY TO INCREASE 


Uilawun B, INTAKE 


M ost nutritionists agree that the 
American people should receive 
their needed vitamins from nat- 
ural foods rather than from 
pharmaceutical preparations. 


Current nutritional opinion agrees on 
this important fact: The widespread use 
of over- milled, “over-civilized” foods 
among all classes makes vitamin By 
(thiamin) deficiency a challenging nu- 
tritional problem. 


The accompanying chart shows how 
Ralston Wheat Cereal helps to increase 
the vitamin B, content in the daily diet. 
Made from whole wheat— with only 
coarsest bran removed—and enriched 
with natural wheat germ, Ralston more 
than doubles the vitamin B, content 
of the usual breakfast. 

In addition, Ralston supplies the 
essential carbohydrates, proteins, iron 
and phosphorus of whole wheat in their 
natural and most desirable state, 


Most important, Ralston is a deli- 
cious hot wheat cereal that appeals to 
young and old alike. And since it cooks 
in 5 minutes, costs only a penny a serv- 
ing, Ralston provides an easy economi- 
cal way to increase natural vitamin B, 
intake, 


FREE BOOK ON WHOLE WHEAT 


The widespread deficiency of vitamin B1 and 
the value of whole grain as an economical 
means of increasing vitamin B intake is dis- 
cussed further in an illustrated 24-page book, 
“Whole Wheat and Its Importance as a Natu- 
ral Source of Vitamin B,.” Leaflets reprinted 
from this book are available to teachers for 
distribution to students. Use couponat right. 


RALSTON 


Puts the B, in Breakfast 
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HERE’S HOW RALSTON WHEAT CEREAL 
DOUBLES THE VITAMIN B, CONTENT 
OF THIS AVERAGE BREAKFAST 







61.2 UNITS 


25.2 UNITS 










2 slices White 
Toast and Butter 


2 strips Bacon 


and Egg Orange Juice Ralston 
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used foods supply 60.4 Units 
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Only Natural Wheat Germ 
is Used to Make Ralston 
Extra Rich in Vitamin B,. 


Y 
| RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, | 
| 933E Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. | 
| Please send me 24-page bound book, ‘““Whole Wheat.” Also | 
| send the following leaflets (indicate number wanted): l 
| “Wheat and Its Use as Food”’; | 
| “Value of Vitamin B: in the Daily Diet’; | 
| “Essentials of an Adequate Diet’; ij 
| “Watching a Cereal Being Made’’; | 
| “Vitamin Requirements in Normal and Special Diets’; | 
| “Mineral Requirements in Normal and Special Diets.” | 
| ! 
| | 
| | 
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Paste this coupon on penny postcard with your name and address and mail 
to Ralston Purina Company, 933E Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Offer limited to U.S. A.) 


it helps.) 
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Summer Schedule of Business Office, 
American Dietetic Association. 
30 to September 1, the Association office will not 


From June 
be open Saturdays. 
Summer School at the University of 


Havana, July 21-August 30. 


spirit of good-will between Spanish-American 


Emphasizing the 


countries and the United States, the first session 
of this summer school has been designed princi- 
pally for foreigners, although local students are 
admitted. The courses are planned to answer 
the great demand felt for a better knowledge of 
matters pertaining to Latin America and Spain. 
A variety of Spanish language courses appear on 
the program and most of the sessions will be 
conducted in that language. The subjects will 
include Elementary and Advanced Spanish; 
Commercial Spanish; Survey of Spanish and 
Latin-American Literature; Contribution of 
Spanish Thought to Latin-American Culture; 
Social, Economic and Political Problems of 
Cuba; Cuban Archeology; and many other in- 
teresting topics. All inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. Luis A. Baralt, University of 
Havana, Havana, Cuba. 


Dr. Wilson G. Smillie Speaks on Educa- 
tion in Nutrition. According to the Journal of 
the American Medical Association for April 19, 
Dr. Smillie on March 18 addressed a joint meet- 
ing of the Indianapolis Medical Society and the 
local dental and dietetic associations on the 
“Education in Nutrition: Whose 
Responsibility?” 


subject of 


A Study of Malnutrition in Children. Dr. 
Pauline Beery Mack, director of the Ellen H. 
Richards Institute at State College, Pennsy]l 
vania, will direct a study on the effects of mal 
nutrition in 4000 children in cooperation with 
the Children’s Hospital and the Philadelphia 
Child Health Society, it is announced. 


British-American Hospital, Peru, Ap- 
points Chief Dietitian. Lorena Croft, for 
merly dietitian at Lawrence Hospital, Bronxville, 
New York, has been appointed chief dietitian for 
the British-American Hospital in Lima. Miss 
Croft sailed April 25 for South America. 





Recommendations to the Temporary 
National Economic Committee. Mr. D. I 
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Montgomery, Consumers’ Counsel, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, has for 
distribution a pamphlet of recommendations 
suggested to the Temporary National Economic 
Committee, for the protection of consumers 
through government action. These recom- 
mendations detail the need of increased produc- 
tion of goods and full use of materials and facili- 
ties in producing armaments; industry councils; 
increased scope to the anti-trust laws; the re- 
moval of trade barriers between states; reform of 
patent laws; and the setting up of a central 
consumer agency in the government under the 
broad prescription that it shall foster, promote 
and develop the consumer welfare of the people 
of the United States. To keep up with the great 
complexity, variety and novelty which modern 
industry makes available to them, consumers 
need the help of standards of description such 
as have been found virtually indispensable in the 
industrial process. Mr. Montgomery suggests 
that two steps urgently need to be taken as the 
government’s contribution. First, provision 
for initiating the research and the cooperative 
procedures which lead to the formulation of 
standards, and second, that all the resources of 
government and_ standardizing associations, 
private laboratories, manufacturing and trade 
associations, and consumer organizations need 
to be mobilized in the service of this program. 


New Research Program Announced. The 
National Dairy Council for the American Dairy 
Association announces the ‘‘most important re- 
search project for the dairy industry since that 
which led to the discovery of the fat-soluble 
vitamin A in milk. Medical rejections of pros- 
pective soldiers, reported upwards of 40 per cent 
in some areas, emphasizes the need for greater 
knowledge of food values as well as most accu- 
rate facts regarding bodily needs.”” Among 
those who took part in a discussion of plans in 
Chicago on April 15 were: Drs. FE. B. Hart, E. V 
McCollum, Lydia Roberts, Russell M. Wilder, 
C. A. Elvehjem, P. C. Jeans, Grace MacLeod, 
C. M. McCay, P. Mabel Nelson, Julia Outhouse, 
W. H. Sebrell, and H. C. Sherman. As a part 
of this new research project, studies on the nu- 


tritive value of butter fat are already under way 
at the Universities of Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Food Stamp Plan Extended. The Depart 


ment of Agriculture announced on April 7 that 
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| a * GROEN KETTLES 
©, DEFINITELY AID IN 














HYGIENIC COOKING 
@ The dietitian can be confident of receiving defi- 
nite and dependable service from GROEN Stainless 
Steel Steam Jacketed Kettles. Special steam jacket 
design controls even heat distribution. GROEN 
special ferruminating process provides uniform wall 
thickness throughout the kettle . .. no thin areas 
to permit overheated spots . . . no shallows to risk 
scorching of contents. Streamline, smooth-flow 
© Special Shallow draw-off assure thorough sanitation . . . no “‘shelves”’ 
Meat Roasting or “dams” to catch and hold particles. And ket- 
e€ ne gg _— tle interiors of satin-smooth stainless steel conform 
to the highest standards for hygienic cooking. 
© For many years GRORK Write for further details. 
KETTLES have been giving 
dependable service in lead- GROEN MFG. CO. INC. 
ing hospitals and Institu- Half A Century of Fine Kettles 
tions throughout the coun- ; 
try. 4536 W. Armitage Ave. Chicago, Ill. 









A Dependable, Palatable and Economical 
BREWERS YEAST EXTRACT 


VITAMIN B COMPLEX Source of the Complete Vitamin B Complex 
ST 
EXTRINSIC FACTOR 





apa’ The . mde >x¥trinci aC »eded } 
postulated extrinsic factor needed in 
VEGEX, the autolyzed extract the treatment of certain types of anemia 
of brewers yeast, supplies the whole of the | was demonstrated with Vegex. 
vitamin B complex. It is for this reason, Tasting like meat extract but meat free, 
from the days of the first World War  Vegex has wide, palatable food use, adding 
through extensive research in child feeding, a distinctive flavor to soups, stews, vegeta- 









the promotion of lactation, gastro-intestinal bles, etc. | Vegex is economical for daily use. 






and similar disorders due to a deficiency Special prices to hospitals, schools and 
of the B vitamins, that Vegex has been and cafeterias. 
still is used in nutritional and medicinal A jar of Vegex and literature will be sent 
research. on request. 







VITAMIN FOOD CO., INC. ‘ VEGEX, INC. 
122 HUDSON STREET - NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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this plan for distributing surplus agricultural 
commodities will be extended to Fulton County, 
Illinois, and Fulton County, Ohio. The popu- 
lation of the former, according to the 1940 cen- 
sus, is 44,627, with an 
8400 
assistance in the area and eligible to participate 
in the Food Stamp Plan. The population of 
Fulton County, Ohio, is 23,626, with an esti- 


estimated 2700 cases 


representing persons receiving public 


mated total of 880 cases representing 1630 per- 
sons receiving public aid in this area. 

Food and Drug Administration. Regula- 
tory actions for January and February included 
seizures because of decomposition in whole or in 
part of frozen shrimp and poultry; butter; dried 
stock fish; frozen tullibees (fish); and frozen fish 
fillets; also frozen whole eggs; walnut meats; and 
pecans. Canned tomato products removed 
from interstate channels because of the use of 
moldy tomatoes included tomato paste; canned 
tomatoes; tomato sauce; and canned Italian 
spaghetti. Insect infestation called for seizures 
of flour; canned and frozen huckleberries; layer 
raisins; pineapple and raspberry jam; cream of 
Filth 
and other forms of contamination accounted for 


the seizure of shelled pecans; rye graham flour; 


maize (cereal); rolled ginger; and candy. 


candy; cookies; and canned rhubarb in syrup. 

Economic violations accounted for the seizure 
of low-fat butter; vanilla extract; so-called cider 
vinegar; potatoes labeled as U. S. Grade ¥1; 
fresh oysters found to contain added water; 
paprika adulterated with corn-meal; so-called 
cod fillets; American processed cheese; and 
short-weight canned pork and beans. Decep 
tive packing accounted for the seizure of vanilla 
extract; tea; peanuts; and dusting powder; also 
dates packed in two layers, the bottom layer of 
which contained a less number of dates than 
the top layer. 

Proposed definitions and standards of identity 
for flour and fifteen related wheat products, in- 
cluding “enriched” flours, were announced in 
April. “Enriched” flours would be required to 


contain thiamin (vitamin B,) nicotinic acid, 


riboflavin, and iron. Contrary to popular 
opinion the production of “enriched” flours will 
not be compulsory under the requirements of 


Food, Act. 


Millers are at liberty to continue as heretofore 


the Federal Drug, and Cosmetic 


to market flours other than those which are 


“enriched”. “Enriched” flours will be required 
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to contain the specified amounts of the vitamins 
and minerals provided for in the standards, 
Medicinal claims of the widest scope have ap- 
peared upon labels of both flours and breads 
which contain added vitamins and minerals. 
Compliance with standards for ‘“‘enriched”’ flour 
will not legalize claims which are misleading in 
any particular. 


Conservation of Rubber Resources. Mar- 
garet E. Thompson, R.N., James M. Jackson 
Memorial Hospital, Miami, urges that all worn 
and ready to be discarded rubber gloves, bottle 
stoppers, tubing, in fact all kinds and grades of 
used rubber goods, be saved and sold to scrap 
dealers, from whom it will pass to commercial 
reclamation plants and hence become available 
A total of 300,000 tons 
is needed in the present defense program and 


for national defense. 


to date but 85,000 tons have been bought, owing 
to the recent advance in price. Mr. Harvey S. 
Firestone, Jr., of the Firestone Tire and Rubber 
Company, has stated that our second means of 
procuring rubber is to conserve that already in 
the United States. Speaking generally, the sell- 
ing price of the types of scrap rubber accumu- 
lated by a hospital will vary from less than a cent 
a pound to several cents a pound, with gloves 
and other “pure gum” articles commanding the 
higher prices. If the scrap is sorted by articles 
or grades of rubber it should bring more than 
if sold in one bulk lot. A ‘Rubber Fund” accu- 
mulated by such sales could be used to buy 
government saving stamps or in time even baby 
bonds, thereby increasing its aid to the hospital 
and to the nation. 


The Second Annual Hotel and Restau- 
rant Management Short Course is being held 
at Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege, Stillwater, June 17-19, and is offered free 
to all interested. The program includes the fol- 


lowing: 


Purpose of Course, Daisy I. Purdy, director and busi- 
ness manager, College Food Units, and head, De- 
partment of Household Science. 

Do You Know Your Vitamins? —Nutrition and Menu 
Planning, Lola Heuerman Janis, assistant professor 
of household science. 

Some Tricks of the Trade —Techniques of Food Pro- 
duction, Ellen Penn, assistant professor of house- 
hold science. 

Watch Your English 


Mr. Fred Tidwell, assistant professor of commercial 


English for the Business Man, 


education 
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o 
Q. Can latent avitaminoses be prevented by diet? 
A. Yes. These conditions can usually be avoided by 
a properly selected, varied diet. In formulation 
of such a diet. remember that foods selected from 
the some 375 varieties of canned products may 
have important places. (1) 
(1) “There is no known substitute for a steady, well bal- 
anced diet carrying liberal quantities of the protective 
foods. Such diets will provide all the known essential food 
nutrients in adequate amounts and in addition furnish 
some measure of safety against inadequacies of essentials 
about which there is at present no knowledge.” J. Am. 
Med. Assn. 114, 548 (1940). American Can Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the nutri- 
tional statements in this advertisement are accept- 
able to the Council on Foods and Nutrition of the 
American Medical Association. . 
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Customer Service and Salesmanship, Mr. Ben R. Shel- 
ley, Huckins Hotel, Oklahoma City. 
Demonstration, Correct Methods of 


Lecture Food 


Service, Mary Beth Carter, associate professor of 
household science. 

Getting the Most for Your Money 
ing of Equipment, Miss Purdy. 

Beauty 


Effective Purchas- 


and Design in Equipment, Interiors, and 
Menus, Mr. Dwight E. Stevens, instructor in archi 
tecture 

Selecting and Training Employees, Miss Purdy. 

Employer-Employee Relations, Mr. E. C. Burris, 

assistant to the dean, Division of Commerce, asso 

ciate professor of economics. 

Trade Tests for 

Employees, Betty Jo Enos, student dietitian, Okla- 

and M 


Building Loyalty in Your Organization, Mr. F. E. 


Try Giving Your Employees a Test 


homa A College. 


Wasson, vice-president, Oklahoma Hotel Associa- 

tion 
Alabama Dietetic Association. The 
annual meeting was held April 26 at the 


Thomas Jefferson Hotel, Birmingham. 

The morning program, with Ethel Summerour 
presiding, included the following: “The Dieti 
tian’s Responsibility to the School of Nursing’, 
Mrs. Ross E. Roberts, superintendent, Norwood 
Hospital, “The Should 
Know”, Nell Howard Enloe, The Birmingham 
Post; and “The Optimal Diet”, Mrs. Frank 
Whitehead, chief dietitian and head, Depart 
ment of Nutrition, University of Arkansas, 
School of Medicine, Little Rock. 

Mrs. Elizabeth McRae presided at the ex 


Birmingham; Public 


hibitor’s luncheon and Mr. Ernest Henderson, 
art editor, Birmingham .Vews, was the speaker. 

The afternoon program, with Sallie Hill pre 
siding, included the following: “The Growth in 
Dr. 


Division, 


Our Knowledge of Food Requirement”, 
Groesbeck F. Walsh, chief, Medical 
Tennessee Coal, Iron and Railroad Employees’ 
Hospital, 
Wartime”, Dr. James S. McLester, Birmingham; 


Fairfield, Alabama; ‘Nutrition in 


and “Vitamin B Complex Deficiency”, Jean 


Grant, dietitian, Dr. Tom D. Spies Clinic, 
sirmingham. 

At the conclusion of the afternoon session, an 
added feature was a visit and tea at the new 
Jefferson Hospital, Alabama’s largest and best 
equipped hospital 

Mrs. Ina 


at the annual 


garbee Crane, president, presided 
Moore, 


University 


and Maniza 
Vanderbilt 


vas guest speaker 


banquet 
director of dietetics 
Hospital, Nashville 
Thirty-seven exhibitors reserved space at the 
attendance 


meeting and the was excellent 


DAN 
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New oflicers are as follows: president, Mrs. 
Crane, University of Alabama; president-elect, 
Ethel vice-president, 
Gladys Knight, University of Alabama; secre- 
tary, Anne Gretschman, Woodlawn High School, 
Birmingham; treasurer, Mrs. Elizabeth McRae, 
Birmingham. 


Summerour, Fairfield; 


California Dietetic Association. The Cali- 
fornia Department of Public Health sponsored 
a nutrition program in San Francisco May 2-3. 

An Institute for Hospital Dietitians is planned 
by The University of California at Los Angeles, 
August 8-9. 

The annual meeting of the California Dietetic 
Association was held at the Samarkand Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, May 23-24. 

California dietitians took an active part in 
the meeting of the Association of Western Hos- 
pitals, in San Francisco, March 5. 

The Santa Barbara section is making a com- 
pilation of vitamin tables, giving the values in 
International units of all common foods. 

Many California dietitians have gone into 
Mrs. 
Elizabeth de Verneil, Dorothy Rogers, Doris De 
Long, Miss Auburn, and Marie Pickenbrock. 


Army service, including Leona Eads, 


Dietitians who have recently taken new posi- 
Margaret Santa 
General Hospital; Inez Lidwell, El Encanto 


tions are Brown, Barbara 
Hotel, Santa Barbara, Margaret Anderson and 
Eleanor Bowyer, Scripps Metabolic Clinic, La 
Jolla; Lois Lamberson, U. S. Hospital, San 
Phyllis Mills 


Hospital, San Mateo; Lois Ludeman, Stanford 


Francisco; Sullivan, Memorial 
University Hospital; Mary Magee, Monterey 
Hospital; Bernice Brown, Dameron Hospital, 
Stockton; Kathleen Wickam, Children’s Hospi- 
tal, Los Angeles; Mrs. Laura Robeson, Hunt- 
Ruth 
Frietag, Hollywood Hospital; Peggy Arntzin, 
Memorial Hospital, Whittier; Helen 
Memorial Hospital, Tor- 


ington Memorial Hospital, Pasadena; 
Murphy 
Vermeer, ‘Torrance 
rance. 

There is an increasing demand for more dieti 


tians in California 


Florida Dietetic Association held itsseventh 
Orlando, April 26. The 


members arriving on Friday were entertained 


annual meeting in 
by the Orlando dietitians at a picnic supper at 
Sanlando Springs 


Following the business meeting, the associa- 
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A good 


natural source of 


VITAMIN B, 


Ix two National Biscuit Shredded Wheat with 
a cupful of milk one gets more than 1/3 the 
daily minimum adult requirement of Vitamin 
B,, nearly half the daily minimum child re- 
quirement. 


The two biscuits contribute about 3/5 of 
the Vitamin B, content, and the milk 2/5 of it. 
\nd, with National Biscuit Shredded Wheat’s 
carbohydrates, proteins, phosphorus and iron 
-plus milk’s content of Vitamins A and G 
and Calcium —this simple, appetizing one- 
dish meal affords generous parts of seven ad- 
ditional important nutrients. 


Of course, when berries or fruits are added, 
even larger amounts of the food essentials 
are present. 


SS 
_ 
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National Biscuit Shredded Wheat is made 
of 100 per cent whole wheat, including the 
wheat germ. The wheat is carefully steam 
cooked, pressed into slender strands (for read- 
ier assimilation), then oven baked. 

Ready to serve cold, the biscuits can easily 
be heated, if desired, either in the oven or by 
dipping quickly into hot water and draining. 

This popular cereal is one of the most pala- 
table, inexpensive and digestible forms of 
whole wheat, and with milk it makes a well 
rounded meal, low in cost, easy to prepare 
and serve. 

Baked By “NABISCO” 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
Address: New York, N. Y 


NUTRITIONAL VALUES 


Analyses show the following nutrients naturally present in 


2 National Biscuit Shredded Wheat with a cupful of milk: 


~ | VITAMIN B. . 


NATIONAL 0 EAT — CALCIUM. 
ep W 
e0° | IRON 


PHOSPHORUS 


. Over 1/3 the minimum daily adult requirement 
. Over 1 


3 the minimum daily adult requirement 
. Over 1/2 the minimum daily adult requirement 


. Over 1/5 the minimum daily adult requirement 


There is also a generous part of the daily energy requirement 
(CARBOHYDRATES and PROTEINS) and other nutri- 
tional necessities including VITAMIN A and VITAMIN G 


Reprints of this page will be sent free of charge. on request. 
National Biscuit Company, Dept. J-6 
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tion enjoyed a_ particularly fine program. 
Frances MacKinnon, University of Michigan 
Hospital, Ann Arbor, spoke on ‘‘The Dietitian 
Looks at Some Public Health 
Gladys Hall, educational director, 


Dietetic Association, Chicago. discussed ‘*Edu 


Questions”’; 


American 


cational Problems and Policies of the American 
Dietetic Anna Mae Sikes, 
sion nutritionist, Florida Agricultural Extension 


Association”; exten 
Service, presented the findings of her study on 
“Health Practices and Conditions, with Special 
Reference to Food and Food Habits in Eight 
Northwest Florida School] Communities.” 

Dr. Margaret Sandels, dean, School of Home 
Economics, Florida State College for Women, 
announced the appointment of a joint nutrition 
Florida Home Eco 


defense committee of the 


nomics and Dietetic Associations. Dr. Sandels 
is chairman of the joint committee and Dr. 
Jennie Tilt, co-chairman. 

At the conclusion of the day’s formal program 
The 


education was led by 


an informal “Dietary Clinic” was held. 
subject of community 
Eunice Grady; diet therapy, by Frances Mac 
Kinnon; professional education, by Gladys Hall; 
and administration, by Anna M. Tracy. 

The new oflicers of the association are: Agnes 
Sawby, 
Miami, vice-president; Eunice Grady, Miami, 


Tilt, 


St. Augustine, president; Florence Bey, 


secretary-treasurer; Jennie Tallahassee, 


delegate 


Massachusetts Dietetic Association. The 
\pril 1 meeting was held at the Women’s Edu 
Dr. Ethan Allen 
Medical 
School, and consultant in allergy, New England 
Medical Center, spoke on “Diet in 


Patients.” 


cational and Industrial Union. 
Brown, instructor in medicine, Tufts 
Allergic 


Realizing the need of educating the public 
to the importance of an adequate diet in relation 
to national defense, the Beth Israel Food Clini 
is contributing its part to the defense program 
of the A. D. A 
has displayed an exhibit based on Harriet El 
Make 


Stronger.” 


lor the past month the clinic 


liott’s America Strong by 
Making American 
\t the March meeting of the Monday Lunch 


eon Club 


statement 


lrances Stern acted as chairman and 
co-speaker with Mr. Dan Murphy of the Boston 
Public Welfare. Mr. Murphy re 
ood Stamp Boston 


in relation to his own department 


Overseers ol 
ported on the Plan in 
especiall 
Miss Stern cited seve ral cases to show the prog 


ress made with patients of the Boston Dispensary 
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who are participating in the Food Stamp Plan. 
At the April conference of Massachusetts Public 
Welfare Workers, Springfield, Miss Stern led an 
institute of three periods of two hours each on 
the subject of relief standards and nutrition. A 
syllabus of the material discussed and a folder 
of educational material were distributed to each 
member of the group. The three subjects for 
were: “The Art of Planning the 
Diet”, ““The Relation of Food to the Body”’, and 
‘Spending the Income in Feeding the Family.”’ 

On January 6-18 the Community Education 
Section displayed an exhibit at the Family In- 
formation Center of Jordan Marsh Company in 


discussion 


behalf of national defense in conjunction with 
the following organizations: Massachusetts 
State Department of Public Health, State Nu- 
trition Council and Public Health Association; 
Massachusetts Home Economics Association; 
and New This 


exhibit formed part of a series called “Building 


England Health Association. 


Americans.” 

Gertrude Hunt, formerly dietitian at the 
Mary McClellan Hospital, Cambridge, New 
York, is now in charge of the diet kitchen in the 
George Robert White Building of the Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital. 

Shirley Goodman (Simmons College, 1940), a 
graduate of the Food Clinic Course, 1941, is 
assuming her duties as staff nutritionist for the 
Health 
ginning June 1. 

The Public Health and Welfare Section of the 
Association 


Community Association, Boston, be- 


Massachusetts Home Economics 
gave a dinner in honor of Dr. Alice Blood of 
Simmons College who is retiring this June. Dr. 
Blood has been in charge of the nutrition semi- 
nars given by the section biannually. 

Alice Wagenfeld has resigned as nutritionist 
at Wellesley College and will be replaced by Mrs. 
Jessie McGrath Green who will also serve as 
nutritionist in Needham 

Mrs 


State Department of Public Health, has been 


Catherine Barker, nutritionist with the 


assigned to work in Bristol County exclusively. 
Phe number of staff nutritionists in the State 
Department of Health has been increased to 
twelve 

Ruth White has been appointed to the Massa 
chusetts Safety Committee, the defense organ 


ization in Massachusetts. 


New Jersey Dietetic Association. The 


spring meeting was held at Beth Israel Hospital, 
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WASTE HEAT MEANS 
OUNTING COSTS! 


Blodgett Checks Waste! 


Obsolete baking and roasting That's why so many operators 
cupioenet orn multiplies your tell us that a new Blodgett 
expense. Fau ty” construction or installation “pays its way"— 
improper insulation mean waste eer 
heat... high fuel bills. . . over- from the day it’s installed. 
heated workspace .. . excessive 
refrigeration cost. Write today for literature! 


These New Features Cut ) ; 

coves Te 
@ Thicker Fiberglas Insulation A N a | J y OT ee i 
@ Accurate Heat Control $3 MAPLE STREET, BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
@ Single, Alloy Ribbon Burner 


@Rigid, Skyscraper Construction F=(f3}R@) 0] @] a8 Peer Gant Muon ho eh! 


A PIONEER product has no example to 


follow; it is planned, formulated, exposed to 


maximum hazards, offered after no negative 
quality appears. Such is the way Jullicum in 
flavors was created and no claim has been disproved. 
In the production of Jullicum, practice sometimes 
RENNET DESSERTS reveals changes in methods that improve its value. 
QUICK MIXING A formula recently developed increases the cocoa 
NATURAL FLAVORS content of Chocolate Jullicum 25%, this enriches 
LOW COST the flavor, makes a smooth Chocolate Rennet 

dessert and increases the enjoyment of a popular flavor. 
No food product surpasses Jullicum in the quality of its flavors. Natural materials 
of excellent quality are used exclusively, all are extracted or processed in this labora. 

tory. Ten flavors are offered. 
Almond Butterscotch Caramel Chocolate Coffee Lemon 
Orange Raspberry Vanilla Sherry Wine 


Jullicum requires only a few seconds to mix in sweetened lukewarm milk. 
Jullicum offers many excellent natural flavors for enjoyment. 
Jullicum costs, approximately, 4 cents to the pint milk. 

One tablespoon congeals and flavors 1 pint milk. 


The pint size at $1.25 equals 32 tablespoons. 
Packed 6 to the case any assortment, express paid. 


SAM’L B. KIRK e 1724 Cayuga St. e Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Newark, April 17. Marie Doermann, chairman 
of the State Nutrition 
organization and aims of the Council in an ad 
Miss 


lunchroom 


Council, outlined the 


dress, ‘“‘National Defense in New Jersey.” 
Doermann mentioned the school 
survey being conducted by Alberta Dent and 
stated that there was a possibility of refresher 
courses being given next fall throughout the 
state. ‘What Does Informative Labeling Mean 
to You?” was the topic of a paper read by Mr. 
Edmund J. Evans, associate regional supervisor, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Dr. 
Rita Finkler, Beth Israel Hospital, Newark, 
spoke on “Dietary Deficiencies and Endocrine 
The indiscriminate use of vita 
concentrates, she stated, should be dis 
“The Milk Control Situation in the 


State of New Jersey” was outlined by Mr. Earl 


Disturbances.”’ 
min 


couraged. 


H. Rinear, associate agricultural economist, New 


Jersey Experiment Station. “Is Food Forti 
fication Advisable?” was answered in the affirma 
tive by Dr. M. Wight 


chemist in nutrition, Agricultural College, Rut 


Taylor, assistant bio 
gers University. Dr. Taylor suggested means 
by which foods might be reinforced and men 
tioned instances in which there is indication of 
such a need. At a luncheon meeting in the 
dining room of the hospital, Mr. I. E. Berhman, 
director of the hospital, extended greetings. 
The meeting closed with a tea and social hour. 

Mr. Mrs. 


(Elizabeth Rupert) are residing at 5614 Lowell 


and George Grant Fassnacht 
Avenue, Indianapolis. 


“Through Classroom Teaching’? was dis 
cussed by Harriet Stone before the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, meeting in Atlantic City, April 29 
May 2. 

Helen Kilpatrick Neubert 


gave an Easter Basket Party in Trenton, and 


and Margaret 
Harriet Stone sponsored a Chinese Dinner in 
Newark for the Mobile Kitchen Fund. 

Mrs. Helen S. Urban, All Souls Hospital, was 
a recent speaker before the Hi-Tri Club of the 
Millburn High School on ‘‘Dietetics as a Pro 
fession.” 

Rose Buckley is now an assistant to Dolores 
Garrett at the Jersey City Medical Center 

Helen Kilpatrick supervises seven cafeterias 
at present in Hamilton township in which sur 


plus commodities are being used in all the cafe 


terias. On April 25 a program on school lunch¢ 
vas presented in the Hamilton High School 


\uditorium, Trenton, with Dr. Mary de Garmo 


sryan as speaker 
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Lillian Park and Isabella Stewart were guests 
of the New Jersey Home Economics Association 
at their spring meeting at Trenton, May 3. 

Marjorie Stahr has resigned her post at 
Hackensack Hospital to accept a position at the 
University of Wisconsin Hospital. 


Greater New York Dietetic Association 
met April 23 at Einhorn Auditorium, Lenox Hill 
Hospital. The program was as follows: “De- 
veloping Proper Food Habits in Children’, Dr. 
Marie M. O’Donahoe, consultant in child de- 
velopment, Fordham University; ‘Food Facts 
and Fancies’’, Dr. George Anderson, Brooklyn 
Hospital; and ‘‘Food and Household Supersti- 
tions”, Claudia DeLys. Members of the United 

Manhattan 


Bronx were invited to attend. 


and the 
At a business 


Parents Association of 
meeting following the program the amendment 
that the annual lecture be 
hereafter known as the Mary Swartz Rose Me- 
morial Lecture, was passed. 


which authorized 


New York State Dietetic Association. 
The twelfth annual meeting was held at the 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, May 
officers included Lois M. Dorr, Helen Sue Rey- 
Mame T. Porter, Henderika J. 
bergen, Georgia McKeever, Ethel Lewis Marth 
and Elizabeth Henry. 


1-2. Presiding 


nolds, Ryn- 
The program was as 
follows: 


The Menace of Dietetics, Dr. A. Wilmot Jacobson. 

The Influence of the Prenatal Diet on the Mother and 
Child, Dr. J. Harry Ebbs. 

Greetings, Dr. Nelson W. Strohm. 

The Association in National Defense, Mary Pascoe 
Huddleson. 

Determining Nutrition Status of Children, Dr. Pauline 
Beery Mack. 

Fences and Defenses, Mr. Rob Roy Macleod. 

Distribution of Food: Grading, Labeling and Pricing, 
Mr. T. P. Cauley. 

The Problem of Feeding Industrial National Defense 
Workers, Mr. Charles Cook. 

Keeping Our Balance, Dr. Margaret Wylie. 


The panel discussion on ‘“‘Nutrition and Na 
tional Health” with Dorothy Williams, exten 
sion specialist in food and nutrition, Cornell 
University, as coordinator, included Dr. Archi 
bald S. Dean, State Department of Health, and 
Mr. Henry L. Page, agricultural agent, in addi- 
tion to the participants mentioned in a previous 
issue of this JOURNAL. 

Oflicers for 1941 
president, Mrs. Ethel Lewis Marth; president- 
Marcia I. 
Marie Sisson; treasurer, Mary Ruth Curfman; 


42 were elected as follows: 


elect, Rosbrook; vice-president, C. 
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Think of cost in terms of satisfaction . . . satisfaction to 
your patients and staff .. . and you quickly understand 
why we say that Continental Coffee is the least costly 
coffee you can serve! 





WE DESIGN AND BUILD the fin- 
est coffee equipment to brew the 
best coffee at lowest cost per cup. 
Write for details. 
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secretary, Genevieve Coon; and member of the 
House of Delegates, Emma L. Feeney. 

Millard Fillmore Hospital, Buffalo, is _re- 
modeling the Dietary Department in connection 
with an addition to be built in the near future. 
The new building will accomodate one hundred 
beds. 

The April meeting of the Utica Dietetic Asso- 
ciation was held at Rome State School, April 24. 
Mr. Robert A. York, director of Boys’ Colonies 
and parole at the Rome State School, spoke on 
“Cooking”. The association has organized a 
Speakers’ Bureau as part of their defense pro- 
Matthews, Rome City Hos- 
pital, is director, assisted by Parry, 
Utica State Hospital 

Ruth Green has been transferred from the 
Little Falls office to the New York office of the 
Junket Folks for an indefinite period. 

The Valley Dietetic 
held their regular meeting April 7 at Ellis Hos- 


gram. Virginia 


Selina 


Hudson Association 
pital, Schenectady, with Mame Porter, presi- 
Miss Tormey, Albany Hos- 
pital, presented a report on the recent refresher 
Rochester. 
ported on the meeting arranged by the Home 


dent, presiding. 


institute held in Jessie Cole re- 
Economics Women in Business in New York, 
April 3, at which Mary I. 
speaker. 


Barber was the 

Dr. Cunningham, superintendent of Albany 
Hospital, requested an opportunity to present 
the needs of Base Hospital No. 33 of which he 
is the head. Having completed their medical 
and nursing personnel they wish to assign dieti- 
tians to the staff and are asking for volunteers. 

Members of the Hudson Valley association 
are co-sponsoring a refresher course in nutrition 
given by Dr. Caroline Sherman Lanford, daugh- 
ter of Dr. Henry C. Most of the 
members are taking the course. 

On April 17, 


acted as ushers and tellers at the organization 


Sherman. 


members of the association 
meeting of the Albany County Nutrition Com 
This is being formed at the suggestion 
of the State Nutrition Committee of which Dr. 
Elizabeth Gardner is chairman. 


mittee. 


Jessie Cole is 
the temporary chairman. The meeting took 
place at the historic Joseph Henry Memorial 
Hall, Albany. 

Hazel Goure has returned from a vacation 
spent in Panama as the guest of Dr. and Mrs. 


Helen Hafner 


and Genevieve Moyer recently had a two weeks’ 


Kemble who are stationed there. 


vacation in Florida. 
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Genevieve Coon, Albany Hospital, is taking a 
night course in aviation. 

Margery Vaughn, nutritionist of the staff of 
the State Department of Health, has been 
loaned to the Council as 
assistant to Dr. Helen Mitchell for six months 
in Washington. 


National Defense 


North Carolina Dietetic Association heldits 
eighth annual meeting April 25-26 on the campus 
of the Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro. The theme of the 
program was ‘‘Adequate Nutrition for All.’ 
The opening address by Lola Mae Davis, Office 
of the Consumer Commissioner, Council of Na- 
tional Defense, on ‘‘Defense and the Consumers’ 
Pocketbooks’’, was followed by a talk on ‘Food 
Surpluses” by A. E. Langston, state director of 
Mrs. Eloyse S. Mil- 
ner, president, presided, and French Boyd, nu- 
tritionist, State Board of Health, led the dis- 
cussion. 


commodity distribution. 


At the dinner meeting in the King Cotton 
Hotel, Dr. Helen S. Mitchell, director of nutri- 
tion, staff of the Coordinator of Health, Welfare, 
and Related Defense Activities, gave an address 
on “Nutrition Vital to Total Defense.” 

The morning session of April 26 was in the 
form of a symposium on nutrition studies in 
progress in North Carolina. Dr. Walter Wil- 
kins, State Board of Health, discussed ‘The 
Coordinated School Health Program and Nutri- 
Dr. D. F. 
nutrition, Rockefeller Foundation, University of 
North Carolina, spoke on “A Community Nu- 
trition Study.” Mrs. 
professor of home economics, Salem College, 


tion.” Milam, research professor of 


Elizabeth O. Meinung, 


presided. 

Round-table discussions led by five members 
were the concluding feature of the morning 
Hospital 
Rachel Moser, dietitian, Guilford County Sana- 


program. dietitians were led by 
torium; school lunchroom managers by Cleone 
Boyd, director of School Cafeterias, Greensboro; 
Tait, dietitian, 
Flora MacDonald College, Red Springs; nutri- 
tion field workers by Mrs. Isabel M. Fletcher, 
formerly dairy marketing specialist, State De- 


college dietitians by Jean D. 


partment of Agriculture; and food and nutrition 
teachers by Dr. Cora Gray, Home Economics 
Department, Catawba College. 

The meeting closed with a luncheon in the 
Home Economics Cafeteria. Mary Barber, na- 
tional President, spoke on ‘“The Rdle of the Nu- 
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NEW DATA ON THE AVAILABILITY OF 


IRON ~ MOLASSES 


Chemical and biological assays prove more than 
80% of abundant molasses-iron is assimilable 


QUICK SUMMARY 


RESULTS: New Orleans molasses, known to be 
one of the richest food sources of iron, has now 
been proven to contain iron of from 80% to 
97% availability. 


HOW TESTED: (A) Chemically and biologically’. 
(B) Clinically . 


SUGGESTED USES: For child feeding where its 
high calorie value plus iron content make 
molasses a valuable dietary asset; and to pro- 
vide extra iron during pregnancy. 


AVAILABLE IRON CONTENT: 0.653 mgs. per 
tablespoon in Brer Rabbit Molasses — Gold 
Label grade. 1.078 mgs. per tablespoon in 
Brer Rabbit Molasses—Green Label grade. 


SUGGESTED AMOUNT: Three or more table- 
spoonfuls daily. This may be taken plain, on 
bread, cereal, desserts or in milk. Physicians 
may vary the amount, depending on the iron 


need, age, condition and tolerance of the in- 
dividual. 
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N COMPARING iron-rich foods for the 

dietary it is helpful to know—besides 
total iron content—how much of this min- 
eral is present in assimilable form. 


To determine the availability of the iron 
content of NEW ORLEANS MOLASSES and 
to supply specific comparison with other 
food sources of iron, the makers of Brer 
Rabbit Molasses co-operated in carrying 
out chemical, biological and clinical re- 
search. A brief summary of results of the 
chemical and biological tests is reported 
here for the information of the medical 
profession. 

THE MOLASSES USED IN ALL TESTS WAS 
BRER RABBIT NEW ORLEANS MOLASSES. 


The chemical and biological tests’ show 
availability of iron in Brer Rabbit Molasses 
to be over 90% in the Gold Label 
grade and in the Green Label grade 
over 80%. 


Taste preferences for molasses differ. 
Brer Rabbit comes in two flavors to 
meet all requirements. If a dark, full- 
flavored molasses is desired, specify 
Green Label Brer Rabbit (Molasses 
“B” in table). If a light, mild-flavored 
molasses is wanted, specify Gold Label 
Brer Rabbit (Molasses “A” in table). 


Because of its low cost and palatabil- 
ity, may we suggest that you recommend 
the use of Brer Rabbit New Orleans 
Molasses where a higher iron content 
in the dietary is désirable. Penick & 
Ford, Ltd., Inc., New Orleans, La. 


MEDICAL 


wate d ie ne 
\ rr 
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Program.” Amy 
Memorial 
The 


luncheon was prepared and served by the juniors 


tritionist in the Defense 
Bailey, dietitian, L. 


Hospital, sang a group of negro spirituals. 


Richardson 


in institution management under the direction 
of Blanche Tansil, with the seniors as hostesses 
at the tables. 

Many business firms contributed to the meet- 
ing by serving refreshments after the opening 
program and special foods for the luncheon. 

The following local committees were in charge 
of the meeting: general chairman, Mabel Swan- 
son; program, Margaret Edwards; registration, 
Sare Sue Cassell; hospitality, Mrs. Flora W. 
Edwards; exhibits, Rachel Moser; publicity, 
Blanche Tansil. 

The following officers were elected for 1941 
42: president, Jane Hereford, Duke University 
Hospital, Tiphaine 
Burgess, Watts Hospital, Durham; vice-presi 
dent, Jean Tait, Flora MacDonald College, Red 
Isabel M. 
Raleigh; treasurer, Cleone Boyd, School Cafe- 
Elsie W. 


Durham; president-elect, 


Springs; secretary, Mrs. Fletcher, 


terias, Greensboro; delegate, Mrs. 
Martin, Duke University Hospital. 

During 1940 the Duke Endowment appro- 
priated $1,023,346 to 122 hospitals and 42 orphan 
homes in the Carolinas. Hospitals are given a 
dollar per diem for each charity patient. Gifts 
to the orphanages are based on the number of 
days of care given to orphans or half-orphans. 

New members of the association are Mary 
Jane Beckerdite and Beth Byers, Reynolds Me- 
morial Hospital, Winston-Salem. 

Mrs. Eloyse S. Milner has resigned as dieti- 
tian at the University of North Carolina and is 
devoting her full time to her home. 

Edythe Townsend, dietitian of Marion Gen 
eral Hospital, has announced her marriage to 
Mr. Frank M. McComb, Jr., of Charlotte, on 
April 19. 

Berdine Chartier, formerly of Appalachian 
Teachers College, Boone, is in charge of the 
food service at the Gordon Crowell Memorial 
Hospital, Lincolnton. 

The New Harnett County Hospital, Dunn, 
has appointed Mrs. Hervey Ferris in charge of 
the food service. 

Mattie Mae Reavis, 
dietitian at the 
Winston-Salem. 

Salem 


appointments to student dietetic training centers 


Salem College 1939, is 


assistant Baptist Hospital, 


College seniors who have received 
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for next year are: Mrs. Margaret Tillotson, 
Watts Hospital, Durham; Elizabeth Nelson, 
Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee. 

Woman’s College seniors who have received 
appointments at student training centers for 
next year are: Mary Anderson, Duke Univer- 
sity Hospital, Durham; Edith Hinshaw, Vander- 
bilt Hospital, Nashville; Eugenia Kearns, Jewish 
Hospital, Philadelphia; Helen Mullican, New 
York Hospital, New York; Marguerite Taylor, 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Detroit; Carolyn Willis, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 

Blanche Tansil of the Woman’s College took 
nineteen seniors in institution management on a 
field trip to Charlotte in March. Among other 
things they observed the operation of the food 
control system of the S. & W. Cafeteria, the 
centralized tray service of the Presbyterian 
Hospital and the decentralized tray service used 
at the Charlotte Memorial Hospital. 

Mr. W. A. Queen, in charge of the North 
Carolina branch of the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, talked to a group of students at the 
He stated that 
the new law will be made more effective for more 


Woman’s College on March 30. 


people if the dietitians will use their influence in 
setting high standards for food products. 

Mrs. Anna Trippe, formerly dietitian at 
Mooresville Hospital, is now located at the 
Presbyterian Hospital, Charlotte. Helen Wil- 
liams, a graduate of Georgia State College for 
Women and St. Luke’s Hospital course, is now 
assistant dietitian at this hospital. 

Mrs. Salome W. Wells, formerly dietitian at 
Vanderbilt Hospital, Nashville, Tennessee, has 
been appointed dietitian at the Baptist Hospital, 
Winston-Salem, and instructor in nutrition at 
the new Wake-Forest Medical College. 

The diet therapy class of the Woman’s Col- 
lege is assisting in the white and negro free 
clinics of the city, advising the patients regard- 
ing their diets. 

The monthly meeting of the Guilford County 
Food Group was held March 26 at the Home 
Economics Building of the Woman’s College. 
Mrs. Flora W. Edwards led the discussion on 
“New Nutrition.” 
King presented a paper prepared by Hannah 
Kallam on “Enriched Bread and Milk.” 


Developments — in Ferne 


Ohio Dietetic Association held its twentieth 
annual meeting April 29-30 at the Deshler- 
Wallick Hotel, Columbus. 
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POST TOASTIES—the 
better corn flakes. 
Made from tender 
hearts of corn—de- 
lightfully flavored. 


WHOLE BRAN SHREDS 
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GRAPE-NUTS—a great 
favorite. Different in 
taste and texture. Made 
from two grains— 
wheat and barley. 


HUSKIES —whole 
wheat flakes—a good 
cereal source of vita- 
mins B, and G. A real 
taste thrill in cereals! 


POST'S 40% BRAN 
FLAKES. They have a 


GRAPE-NUTS FLAKES 
—the same famous 


Grape-Nuts flavor in a 
popular new form. 
Crisp and appetizing! 


delicious nut-like fla- 
vor. Act as a gentle 
regulator, too. 


ADD VARIETY TO YOUR BREAKFAST 
MENUS WITH THESE TASTY, 
LOW-COST CEREALS 
Vary your menus by serving a different 

Post Cereal every morning. 


For tempting variations—serve Post 
Cereals with sliced, stewed or fresh 
fruits. It’s a delicious combination that 
pleases the dullest appetites. 


INDIVIDUAL enmnnee 
FOR BETTER SERV 


Save time and csouble—serve Ue 
Cereals in Individual Pac ~ rats 
phane wrapped to keep t yor 08 
flavor fresher! Each package — 
the right amount for one patient. 


POST CEREALS 


GENERAL FOODS 


PRODUCTS OF 


The General Foods man who calls 
on you is trained to be helpful on 
food problems. He is at your service. 


GENERAL FOODS 


y INSTITUTION DEPT. C. 


250 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


@ Other General Foods Products 
include: Jell-O, Jell-O Puddings, 
Postum, Baker’s Chocolate and 
Cocoa, Maxwell House Coffee and 
Tea, Minute Tapioca, D-Zerta. 
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The following pregram was presented: 


Address of Welcome, Wilma F. Robinson, president, 
Ohio Dietetic Association. 

The Ohio Department of Agriculture, Mrs. Lottie N. 
Randolph, assistant director, Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Fruit and Vegetable Marketing in Ohio, W. Dale Hil- 
bish, chief, Bureau of Markets, Ohio Department of 
Agriculture. 

Eggs and Poultry Grading in Ohio, Roy C. Wiseman, 
supervisor, Federal and State Grading Program, 
Ohio Department of Agriculture. 

National Defense as a Responsibility of the Adminis- 
trative Dietitian, Margaret Cowden, treasurer, 
American Dietetic Association. 

The Production, Bacteriological and Nutritional As- 
pects of Cheese, Harry H. Weiser, Department of 
Bacteriology, Ohio State University. 

Deficiency Diseases, Dr. Benjamin C. Houghton, resi- 
dent in research medicine, Ohio State University. 

Vitamins Up-to-date, Alden R. Winter, associate 
professor of poultry husbandry, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

A Study in Foods and Nutrition in the Nursing School 
Curriculum, Helen G. Schwartz, director, School of 
Nursing, Cincinnati General Hospital. 


An open meeting on nutrition and national 


defense was held the evening of April 29. Dr. 
Jonathan Forman, chairman of the Columbus 
area, Ohio Nutritional Defense Committee, pre- 
sided at the meeting and gave the introductory 
Captain Alfred G. Karger, Post Pub- 
Fort Hayes, spoke on 


address. 
lic Relations officer, 
“Army Rations 
Hunscher, Western Reserve 


cussed “Making the Nutritional Defense Pro- 


Procedure.” Dr. Helen 


University, dis- 


and 


gram Function.” 
The Ohio Hospital Association joined the 


dietetic association at a round-table meeting 
when brief talks were given on the following sub- 
jects: “Planning Your Menu to Satisfy Hospital 
Personnel,” Ethel Jones, Christ Hospital, Cin 
cinnati; “Dietary Salaries Hours,” Nell 
Robinson, superintendent, City Hospital, East 
Liverpool; “How Long Will Your Dietary Equip- 
ment Last?” Van C, Adams, superintendent, 
Jewish Hospital, Cincinnati; “Job Analysis and 
Job Scheduling,” Dorothy Proud, University 
Hospitals, Cleveland. 

The following officers were elected for the 


and 


coming year: president, Marie Hines, Univer- 
sity Hospitals, Cleveland; president-elect, Eliza- 
beth Perry, City Hospital, Cleveland; vice- 
president, Katherine Koch, 
valescent Home, Cincinnati; secretary, Marjorie 
Hall, 


Children’s Con- 


Cincinnati General Hospital; treasurer, 
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Harbage, White Cross Hospital, 
Columbus. 

This year the Cincinnati Dietetic Association 
announces the largest membership since its be- 
Gladys Hall, educational director of 
Dietetic was the 
speaker at the March meeting. During the 
same month, Eva Ylvisaker, Children’s Hospital, 
and Mary Hannaher, General Hospital, as- 
sisted in presenting a “Refresher Course” in 


ginning. 


the American Association, 


diabetes for doctors, sponsored by the Cincin- 
A joint meeting of 
and 


nati Council on Diabetes. 
the Cincinnati home 
associations was held in April. A symposium on 
“Mobilizing Nutrition Resources in Cincinnati” 
was led by Eleanor Maclay, head of the Nutri- 
tion Department, School of Household Adminis- 


dietetic economics 


tration, University of Cincinnati, and president 
of the Cincinnati Dietetic Association, assisted 
by Bleeker Marquette, secretary of the Public 
Health Federation. 

The Dayton Dietetic Association met on 
March 20 with the Dayton restaurant and the 
Montgomery County home economics associa- 
tions, as guests of the Frigidaire Corporation. 
Esther Latske of Armour and Company was 
guest speaker. 


Oklahoma Dietetic Association. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected at the fourth annual 
state convention: president, Maxine Turner, 
Oklahoma state health nutritionist; president- 
elect, Mrs. Lola Heuerman Janis, assistant pro- 
fessor of household science, Oklahoma A. & M. 
College, Stillwater; vice-president, Hazel Lar- 
rick, dietitian, Enid General Hospital, Enid; 
secretary, Dorothea Crockert, dietitian, Crippled 
Children’s Hospital, Oklahoma City; and treas- 
Naifeh, dietitian, wpa school 
lunchroom program, Norman. 


urer, Pauline 


Pittsburgh Dietetic Association. The 
annual banquet was held April 1 at the Royal 
Alene Ness, therapeutic die- 
titian, Shadyside Hospital, was guest of honor, 


York apartments. 


the members of the association presenting her 
with a farewell gift prior to her departure for her 
new duties as administrative dietitian at the 
Army Hospital, Camp Louis, Washington. Mary 
Judith Weidl, formerly dietitian at 
Shadyside Hospital, and recently associated 
with the Brownsville Hospital, replaces Miss 
Ness at Shadyside. 


student 
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The Newer Concepts of Meat in Nutrition 


and the Dietary Fallacies 
in the Public Mind 


HE arc of the pendulum of human 

opinion tends always to be wide, 
swinging from one extreme to the 
other, particularly in the attitude 
toward foods and diets. Regardless 
of the results of scientific research, 
misconceptions and prejudices are 
apt to persist, frequently leading to 
nutritional detriment. 

Prejudice against meat gained im- 
petus during the last years of the 
nineteenth century with the publica- 
tion of a work entitled “Uric Acid as 
a Factor in the Causation of Disease” 
by Alexander Haig. Obviously Haig’s 
theory has been discredited by scien- 
tific investigation; yet in the public 
mind there still persists the erro- 
neous belief that meat aggravates 
such disorders as gout, rheumatism, 
and hypertension. 

Another fallacy still held in some 
quarters — that the intake of meat 
should be reduced during the sum- 
mer months—probably had its origin 


in the discovery of the specific dy- 


namic action of proteins. Yet protein 
needs are in no way influenced by 
the seasons or their temperature. 

Many erroneous conclusions were 
drawn from the work of Chittenden 
(1904). While his research revealed 
the possibility of maintaining nitro- 
gen equilibrium on a low protein 
diet, it justified neither the popular 
assumption that better health would 
result from holding the protein in- 
take to the minimum nor the fad of 
low protein diets that developed. 
That liberal protein diets are in no 
manner harmful, has since been 
many times established. 

The value of a liberal amount of 
meat in the dietary of children as 
well as adults has now been well 
established by scientific investigation. 
Its complete proteins, B complex 
vitamins, and minerals (iron, copper, 
and phosphorus) supply a large pro- 
portion of the daily requirement of 


these nutritional essentials. 


The Seal of Acceptance denotes that the statements made 


in this advertisement 


ure acceptable to the Council on 


Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


American Meat Institute 
CHICAGO 
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Rena Eckman, 
president of the Pittsburgh Association, was 
the the 


Association, April 18, and 


Montefiore Hospital, past- 


guest speaker at dinner meeting of 
Maryland Dietetic 
her subject, ‘‘Early Dietetics.” 


Regina Jacobs, formerly dietitian at the 
Passavant Hospital, is now with the employees’ 
cafeteria of the Aluminum Company, New 
Kensington. 

Edith Hall has resigned as assistant dietitian 
at the Uniontown Hospital, Uniontown. 

Hope Smith, therapeutic dietitian at the Alle- 
gheny General Hospital, has resigned because 
of ill health. Lydia Nelson, who had her stu- 
dent experience at the Mayo Clinic, and formerly 
on the staff of the Swedish Hospital, Minne- 
apolis, replaces Miss Smith. 

Bernice Pearson, formerly assistant nutri- 
tionist with the Public Health Nursing Associa- 
tion, is now in St. Louis. Zelda Gutmacher will 
replace Miss Pearson 

Mary Satore, a Shadyside Hospital student, 
who has been associated with the Georgia Power 
Company, was married April 23 to Mr. Paul 


Fisher of Decatur, Georgia 


South Carolina Dietetic Association held its 
annual meeting in Greenville with the Carolinas- 
Virginias conference April 24-26. At the joint 
meeting on Friday, Nelda Ross, president-elect 
A.D.A., spoke on * 
ciation in National Defense”; and Myra Raegan, 
nutrition State Board of Health, 
Columbia, “Nutritional Status of the State of 


Ihe American Dietetic Asso 
consultant, 
South Carolina.’ The afternoon session closed 
with a paper, ‘Research Findings on Diets of 
South Ada M. 
hom« South Carolina Experiment 
Station 

The high-light of the Saturday morning ses- 
was the illustrated lecture, “Institutional 
suying of Canned Food’’, by W. C. Wendel of 
the Francis H. Leggett Company, New York, 


round-table 


Carolina Families” by Moser, 


economist 


sion 


and 


led 


and discussions of ‘Dietary 
National 
Db Nelda 


Celia Swecker 


Dietetic Association Problems” 
Ross 
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of South Carolina Council of Defense, on “Dieti- 
tians in National Defense.” 

Ada M. Moser, Dr. McNair, Myra Raegan 
and Mrs. Alta C. Hamilton have been appointed 
members of the state nutritional committee by 
Governor Burnet R. Maybank. 

Louise Strock, McLeods Infirmary, Florence, 
is on a six-months’ leave of absence, visiting 
friends in California. 

Helen Fields, Lancaster, has accepted a civil 
service appointment in Panama. 

Virginia Dietetic Association held its 
twelfth annual convention April 25-26 at the 
Hotel John Marshall, 
officers included Bertha Ide, Bertha Jenkins 
Watson, Lois Watts, Mabel Gladin, Doris Wood- 
The program was 


Richmond. Presiding 


ward, and section chairmen. 


as follows: 


The Role of the Dietitian as Nutritionist in the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Emily Bennett, Red Cross nutri- 
tionist, Chesterfield County 

Canned Foods in National Defense, Katherine R. 
Smith, National Canners Association, Washington, 
B.C. 

Address of Welcome, James H. Price, Governor of 
Virginia. 

Response, Lois Watts, president, Virginia Dietetic 
Association. 

Greetings from A.D.A. Executive Board, Mary I. 
Barber, President, American Dietetic Association. 

Report of Canteen Work in Norfolk, Frances Mc- 
Beath, Home Service supervisor, Virginia Electric 
and Power Company. 

Dietitian in Defense, Miss Barber. 

Dietary Management in Allergic Diseases, Dr. Warren 
r. Vaughan, director of the Vaughan-Graham Clinic, 
Richmond 

Food Customs in India, Mrs. Edwin P. Lancaster, 
Farmville 

Administrative Problems in Dietetics, Mr. Raymond 
P. Sloan, editor, Modern Hospital, New York. 

Purchasing and Upkeep of Equipment, Margaret Fitz- 
hugh, director, School Cafeterias, Richmond. 

Feeding the Hospital Staff, Mabel Blount, Medical 
College of Virginia 

Administrative Problems in College Dining Halls, 
EK. Elizabeth Wright, Westhampton College, Uni- 
versity of Richmond, 

Administrative Problems in the Small Hospital, Ella 


sue Carr, Lewis-Gale Hospital, Roanoke 


\ tea at which the members of the Richmond 
Dietetic Association were hostesses, and a ban 
quet with Lois Watts presiding, together with 
various trips and a tour of Virginia gardens, were 


features of an attractive entertainment program. 
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STEAM-CHEF 


Steamer is 21 Times 
More Efficient 


@In your use of a steam cooker, steam cost 
is an important factor. Steam-Chef Cook- 
ers have complete thermostatic control, which 
eliminates all wasted steam, and results in 
exceptionally high fuel efficiency. Steamers 
with this control cook 4 to 5 pounds of food 
with one pound of steam. Other types of 
steamers require one pound of steam to cook 
1 or 2 pounds of food. 


@Nutritious food, as cooked by the steam 
cooking method, with natural color and tex- 
ture, and fresh delicious flavor, is a prime 
consideration in any institution. The in- 
creased efficiency provided by thermostatic 
control assures low operating cost as well as 
better cooking results. 

24 standard models—a size and type for every 

requirement, operated by direct steam, gas or 

electricity. See your jobber, or write us for book- 

let, “Getting the Most From Steam Cooking’. 


Use V-C-B To Assure Adequate 
Vitamin C in Daily Diets 


Institutions administering Vitamin C with V-C-B save 
in three important ways. Tiresome squeezing of fresh 
fruits, during mealtime rushes, is eliminated. Storage 
space, often occupied by bulky fresh fruit or canned 
juices, is gained, and valuable cash savings are shown 
yearly on the food budget. 


At only one and 6/10ths cents per 50 mgm of Vitamin 
C, V-C-B effects a considerable saving over adminis- 
tering Vitamin C in any other form, including canned 
or fresh fruit juices. And V-C-B’s ease of preparation 
and recognized quality solves, once-and-for-all, the dif- 
ficult problem of assuring adequate Vitamin C in the 
daily diet. 


Dissolved in water according to directions, V-C-B pro- 
duces a pleasant fruity beverage containing approximately 
1000 International Units of Vitamin C and 50 calories per 
4-oz liquid portion—the approximate equivalent of fresh 
orange juice in caloric value and Vitamin C potency. 


V-C-B may also be used to increase the Vitamin C con- 
tent of all fruit juices, and mixed with miik, ginger ale, 
or charged water as a refreshing beverage in Liquid 
Diets, Restricted Diets, High Carbohydrate Diets and 
Forcing Fluids. 


Because of the economy and the time and space saving 
features of V-C-B, the Byrd Expedition took no other 
source of Vitamin C to Antarctica. For the same reasons 
many State Institutions have adopted V-C-B asa stand- 
ard for administering Vitamin C. 


Many of these institutions are saving hundreds of dollars 

yearly with V-C-B. Similar savings can be brought 
about in your institution through use of 
V-C-B. Send for additional details and 
a 3}-oz sample can of V-C-B (makes one 
quart of Vitamin C Beverage) free of 
charge, NOW! 


-~ ee ee @eemeee e@eeeee ese s&s s&s = = e& & = &, 
VITAMIN PRODUCTS DIVISION 
HILKER AND BLETSCH COMPANY 
15-17-19 E. Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE CLEVELAND RANGE COMPANY 
3333 Lakeside Ave. Cleveland, Ohio |* 


Please send, free of charge, 34-ounce sample of 
V-C-B (makes 1 quart of Vitamin C Beverage). 
Name 
Street 


State 


a =m = «!' 


for hetler ery ye 5 
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Wisconsin Dietetic Association. Wiscon- 
sin’s close proximity to the Continuation Course 
in Dietetics, sponsored by the University of Min- 
nesota each year, offers an excellent opportunity 
for dietitians in the state. On February 20-22, 
twenty-seven faculty members presented sub- 
jects pertaining to administration, diet therapy 
and community education as well as national 
defense. The following members of the state 
association attended the course: Dorothy Bel- 
knap, Elizabeth Tonigan, Dorothy Georg, Alice 
Sylvester, Annette Sternlicht, Esther Roob, 
Winona Cruise and Ada B. Lothe. 

Several members of the local and state die- 
tetic associations were present at the spring 
meeting of the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis 
Association with “Tuberculosis in Industry”’ 
as the topic for discussion. Helen Cody Baker’s 
talk on publicity was very applicable to a nutri- 
tion program. 

The state association was again asked to 
participate in the Wisconsin Dental Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting at the Hotel Schroeder. 
A. D. A. exhibits were displayed and cards en- 
titled ‘The Health of the Family is the Strength 
of the Nation,” were distributed which detailed 
the fundamental food groups in the balanced 
dietary. Much interest was shown in this in- 
formation. 

Mildred Marks began her work as assistant to 
Anita Gehl at Muirdale Sanatorium, Milwaukee 
County Institutions, March 1. 

Nell Clausen spoke at the Indiana state 
dietetic meeting, April 11-12, on ‘Dietitians’ 
Way.” She was also present at the Oklahoma 
state annual meeting, April 25-26, where she 
spoke on “Departmental Economies.” 

Elsie Stewart Spengler, Elizabeth Rebhan 
and Marjorie Weiner assisted in the registration 
of dietitians in Wisconsin for the defense pro- 
gram. Miss Spengler is now dietitian at Mount 
View Sanatorium, Wausau. 

Milwaukee dietitians were invited by Dr. 
Francis Janney, director of house service, Mil- 
waukee Children’s Hospital, to hear Dr. Clara 
Davis, Children’s Memorial Hospital, Chicago, 
discuss “Appetite—the Biological Factor in 


” 


Eating and Feeding Problems,” at the Pediatric 
Clinic on April 4. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Becker have announced 
the birth of a daughter in February. Mrs. 
Becker was Dorothy Gramling, dietitian at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital, Milwaukee, before her 
marriage. 
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Millie Kalsem, Chicago, participated in a 
recent program of the Wisconsin Dietetic Asso- 
ciation, speaking on “Work Schedules For Em- 
ployees.” 


News from our Advertisers and Exhib- 
itors. The Milwaukee Lace Paper Company 
has given its customers the new “Milapaco 
Patriotic Doily and Place Mat Set” that is as 
clean and fresh looking as a newly laundered 
uniform and will help to stimulate the appetite 
of the most stubborn patient. Inexpensive and 
easy to dispose of, it can easily become part of 
the most efficiently planned patient service 
scheme, however budgeted it may be. The new 
doilies are available at your jobber at $1.40 per 
thousand, the place mats at $4.41 per thousand. 
A blue eagle, and a red, white and blue shield, 
all set upon a rich red chevron, adorn the corner 
of the place mat and the bottom of the doily. 
Very neatly scalloped edges set off with alter- 
nately red and blue stars complete the pattern 
that can easily become part of any patriotic 
scheme. Field surveys indicate that the most 
convenient size is a 5-inch doily and a 133 by 
9f-inch place mat. For further information 
write to the company at 1308 East Meinecke 
Avenue, Milwaukee. 

In a recent release prepared by Helen E. 
Ridley of the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York, the importance of iron in the Ameri- 
can diet is emphasized as a part of cell structure 
or constituent of the blood which carries oxygen 
to all tissues and organs. Recent research has 
found New Orleans molasses to be a rich source 
of “available” iron, second only to beef liver. 
At the same time molasses is the cheapest food 
source of iron. Just 3 tablespoons give one- 
third the day’s iron requirement, at a cost less 
than two cents, and very few foods fit more 
pleasantly and easily into meals. Molasses is 
delicious on hot cakes, waffles, corn bread and 
muffins. Moreover, none of the iron richness 
of molasses is lost in cooking all the molasses 
puddings, cookies, gingerbreads and_ other 
goodies that we like so well. An average diet 
which contains plenty of vegetables and fruits, 
whole wheat cereals and some meat needs only a 
few tablespoons of molasses for each person, 
either ‘as is” on food, or cooked in foods, to be 
an iron-rich diet. 

Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Nutley, New 
Jersey, state that Syntrogel ‘Roche’ for improved 
control of gastric hyperacidity and flatulence, is 
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The Test Run that Turned into a Full-time Job 


@Here is a story of savings made by 
Wyandotte in the dishwashing department 
of a large institution. It is just one of 
many such reports that are constantly 
turned in by Wyandotte Service Repre- 
sentatives from all parts of the country. 


“We have done quite a bit of work for 
this hospital in which there are 28 dish- 
washing machines. Recently we made a 
test run of six months with W yandotte 
Keego. . . . First we cleaned the machines 
-- and set up a system by which each diet 
kitchen was allotted so much Keego 
per week. 


“The hospital feeds more than 4,000 
people, three meals a day, plus special 
dishes. So you see they do wash a lot 
of dishes. 


(In writing to advertisers, please 


“At the end of the run, Wyandotte 
Keego showed a saving of 19%. In 
addition, the machines are now in better 
shape and the hospital is getting better 
results all the way through.” 

Your Wyandotte Representative will be 
glad to show you how a Wyandotte Dish- 
washing Compound can save you money, 
and give you improved dishwashing results. 


Write us today. 
andoffe 


| ee ee a ew 
SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES IN 88 CITIES 


THE J. B. FORD SALES CO. 
WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 


mention the journal—it helps.) 
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now available in tablet form. ‘Through the 
combined action of its ingredients, Syntrogel 
Tablets effect speedy adsorption and neutraliza- 
tion of excess acid, inhibit excessive secretion, 
and help overcome hypermotility of the gastro- 
The manufacturers further 
state that the tablet has an additional advan- 


tage: it disintegrates almost instantly, so that 


intestinal tract.” 


the beneficial action in conditions of hyper- 
acidity and pain is practically immediate; relief 
comes within a minute or two. 

The Research Department of the United 
Fruit Company has just distributed a second 
addendum to ‘Nutritive and Therapeutic 
Values of the Banana”’ in the form of a digest of 
scientific literature on the place of the banana 
in the diet. 
of papers, related to the use of the banana, 
appearing in the Journal of Pediatrics and the 
American Journal of Digestive Diseases. 

The annual report of Libby, McNeill & Libby, 
Chicago, includes a photographic display in 
colors of Libby’s 100 foods, and an illustrated 
description of “‘What’s back of the Libby label’’. 
The report states that the company’s outlook for 
1941 is favorable, due in part to the possibility 
of canned foods business from England and 
improved business conditions which have re- 
sulted from increased public sales. 

The annual report of National Dairy Products 
Corporation, which includes the well known 
Kraft brand of cheeses, carries beautiful il- 
lustrations in color of the Sealtest and Kraft 
kitchens and some of the dishes prepared therein. 


They also have available reprints 
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Certain of the charts which display the sources 
of the National Dairy’s income also indicate 
graphically the marked growth in the con- 
sumption of cheese in this country. The names 
of distributors through the country which sell 
the Sealtest products are included and a com- 
plete list of the various subsidiaries of the 
corporation and the products which each dis- 
tributes. 

Gerber Products Company, Fremont, Mich- 
igan, announces 
developed 


Gerber’s Strained Oatmeal, 
especially for babies, and com- 
bining the known nutritive values of fortified 
oatmeal with the convenience of being thor- 
oughly cooked, strained and ready to serve. 
This product is fortified with dried brewers’ 
yeast for its extra vitamins in the B-group, 
including thiamin and riboflavin, and the min- 
erals, calcium and phosphorus, are increased by 
the addition of dicalcium phosphate. 

Dietitians will welcome a new booklet dis- 
tributed by the McGraw Electrical Company, 
Toastmaster Products Division, Elgin, Illinois, 
entitled “Waffle Recipes for Every Meal”, 
The content gives the ingredients for waffle 
batter to make 6, 12, 24 and 48 waffles, and lists 
several variations and many suggestions for 
appropriate fact, the 
booklet brings the whole story of that popular 
item, waffles, up to date. 


accompaniments. In 


Dietitians who believe 
they know all about waffles will find many new 
ideas in this booklet. The recipes are designed 
for the use of model 2-El Toastmaster Waffle 
Baker. 


HAVE YOU HEARD? 


The following has been contributed by the 
members of the Illinois Dietetic Association and 
sent in by Rita E. Black. 


>><~< 


There may be a great shortage of spinach this 
year due to the fact that seventy per cent of the 
spinach seed ordinarily is imported from the 
Netherlands. 

=< 

The secret of a good salad is its tasty dressing. 
A variety of herbal vinegars for such dressings 

A malt 
To make 
tarragon vinegar take three cups of strong 


may be prepared in your own kitchen. 
or wine vinegar makes the best base. 


vinegar to one and one-half cups dried tarragon 


leaves and steep in a covered jar for one week. 
This makes a strong infusion and may be diluted. 
Basil and thyme may be used in the same 
manner. A mixture of herbs, as follows, makes 
an unusual and delicious salad vinegar: 1 cup 
vinegar, 1 


mint leaves, 


} teaspoon dried tarragon, 2 tablespoons chopped 


teaspoon chopped 
chives or scallions, } teaspoon crushed dried 
chervil, } teaspoon dried marjoram. Place all 
ingredients in a glass jar and seal tightly. Let 
stand at least 


five days. Strain through a 


double layer of cheesecloth. 
= 


The variety of canned goods available con- 


tinues to grow. Here are a few rather new 
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8 MORE UNHEARD 

OF ADVANTAGES 

. Cuts 2/3 Off Gas 
Bills. 


. Cuts Down Food 
Shrinkage. 


. Preserves Flavor. 
. Costs Less to Install. 


5. A Size For Every | 
Purpose. PROTECTED BY Te ie | 


. Designed by a Mod- 
ern Artist. 


. Manufactured by Ex- 
perienced Engineers. 


. Prompt Service. 


Write or Wire for Catalog 
“D” for complete details. 


DUKE MFG. CO. : - St. Louis, Mo. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF DEPENDABLE COOKING AND SERVING 
EQUIPMENT FOR HOTELS, RESTAURANTS, CAFETERIAS AND INSTITUTIONS 
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items: red cabbage, sour or plain; French- 
fried onions; tiny stewing onions; broccoli; 
baked apples; pink grapefruit; celery hearts; 
turnip greens; mustard greens; sliced evaporated 
pears; and horseradish cream for salad dressings 
and fish sauces. 


rot 
By substituting honey or syrup for part of the 
sugar for ice cream sauces you can prevent 
crystallization. 


>+><< 


A time and labor-saving device in a small 
hospital is to have all vegetables prepared in 
one unit, as is customary in larger institutions. 
The vegetables may also be stored at the same 
spot and thus save further time. 


>><< 


Many times it is handy to bread fish, chicken, 
or meat several hours before it is to be cooked. 
It is then placed in a refrigerator until cooking 
time. If from the refrigerator at 
least one-half hour before it is to be cooked it 


removed 


will lessen the likelihood of bad burns due to 
fat spattering when cold food is dropped into 
hot fat. 


>+><~< 


The word “yam” and “sweet potato” are 
used interchangeably so often that many of us 
think them food. 


However, the belongs to the 


names for the 
potato 
morning-glory family and probably originated 


two same 


sweet 


in tropical America and the yam probably in the 
Far East. 


The name “yam” is supposed to be 
a corruption of an African word pronounced 
“nyam” and was brought to this country by the 
negro slaves. There are a few true yams grown 
in Florida but the chances are that few or none 
of them reach the commercial market, so in all 
likelihood we are using sweet potatoes entirely 
whether we call them so or not. 
a a a 

Bottled garlic juice and garlic salt may now 
be purchased. Add a few drops of garlic juice 
to your favorite French dressing recipe, and in 
A little 


garlic salt may be sprinkled on steaks and roasts 


all cooking where garlic is suggested. 


and is especially good on lamb. 
est 


When honey turns to sugar, heat it in the top 
of a double boiler and the crystals will disappear. 
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The following has been contributed by the 
members of the Kansas Dietetic Association and 
complied by Dena Cedarquist of Kansas State 
College. 

Housekeeping. A dust-mop bag cover made 
of light weight, loosely woven, unbleached mus- 
lin, with a drawstring top, facilitates easy dust- 
ing of floors in an institution. To use the bag, 
dampen it with clear water, wring as dry as 
possible and shake vigorously to remove any 
excess moisture. The slightly moistened bag is 
fitted over the mop head, the string drawn up 
and tied securely, and the mop is ready for use. 
Dust will adhere to the moist surface and the 
bag can be removed and washed as often as 
necessary. Laundry costs for such an arrange- 
ment are much less than for processed or string 
Also the satisfaction of 
actually picking up the dust instead of moving 
it to another spot more than compensates for the 
time and trouble of making and handling this 


simple and inexpensive device. 


>>~<x< 


mop-heads used dry. 


One method of providing extra drying space 
for the ever-present tea towel is a box-like frame 
is attached to a 
pulley and can be hoisted overhead in some 


of small rods. This frame 
pantry, closet, or other well ventilated place, 
out of the way and out of sight. Such a rack 
will hold 12-30 towels. 


-><~< 
A steel framework, 6 x 5 x 2 feet wide, may 
be set on rollers and five (or more) removable 
shelves placed between the fixed top and bottom 
This rolling framework can be used 
for many purposes. 


shelves. 
Salads and desserts may 
be arranged on the shelves and the roller taken 
After 
banquets, the roller may be used by the waiters 
in clearing tables. 


from kitchen to dining room as needed. 


The dish washer may use 
the roller for stacking dishes and transporting 
Eight-inch ball-bearing 
wheels make it easy to roll from place to place 


them to storage space. 


as needed. 
>>~<~ 


Food Preparation. A small amount of nut- 
meg added to beef broth served with homemade 
noodles adds an unusual flavor to the soup. 

Frosted pears with custard sauce is a de- 
lightful and refreshing dessert. Canned pears 


are placed under the freezing unit in the 
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DRY and COOL 
WITH RADI-AIRE 








The Reco Radi-Aire solves a 
big problem. Installed in 
the “walk-in” refrigerator, 
the Reco assures proper 
circulation over the evapor- 
ating surface of coils, freeing 
them from ice and frost. 
It eliminates sweating walls 
and ceilings, dispels foul 
odors. Air is forced TO 
the ceiling, DOWN the 
walls,andisdrawn up again 
..a new circulation prin- 
ciple that cuts cooling costs. 


Also ideal for cooling com- 
fort in dining r. oms, offices, 
lobbies, ete. Ask your 
dealer—and send for Ceiling mounted. Also available in 
bulletin. portable floor stand model and low 
stand units. 3 speeds. 20” blades, 


YMNOL 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Makers of Reco Mixes, Peelers, Choppers, Radi-Aire Circulator 
2659 W. CONGRESS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Eastern Sales Office: 256 W. 31st St., New York, N. Y. 
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VioBin €& 
DEFATTED WHEAT GERM 


1. Does not become rancid or deteriorate. 

















2. Somewhat richer in vitamin B1 and 15% 
richer in the proteins and minerals than 
the germ from which it is derived. 


3. Fully prepared and ready to eat. 


Contains among other parts of the B 
Complex— 
Vitamin B1 
(Thiamin) ...10 International units 
per gram. 
Vitamin B2 
(Riboflavin) ..7.5-8.0 micrograms 
per gram. 
Nicotinic 
.Approximately 27 mg. 
per pound. 


This outstanding wheat germ product has 
had four years of acceptance by commer- 
cial organizations and laboratory workers. 


VIOBIN CORPORATION 


Dept. 7, Monticello, Illinois 
CANADIAN Branca: VioBin (Canada) Limited 
637 Craig St., West, Montreal, Quebec 
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“‘No, you don’t see it, but we are 
burning up dollars! Up is right. 
Of every 100 lbs. of rib roast, 13 Ibs.* 
goes up the flue needlessly. We 
need modern heat controls. They 
prevent that loss of meat through 
shrinkage. They reduce fuel con- 
sumption almost 20%. They assure 
perfect roasts all the time.” 
Robertshaw controls will save 
you money in many other ways. 
Write for “Hidden Losses” booklet. 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., 30 
Church St., New York; main office 
and factory, Youngwood, Pa. 
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refrigerator and when frosted are ready to be 
served in sherbet glasses. Soft vanilla-flavored 
custard, chilled, is poured over the pears as 
served. 

Add a small amount of lemon juice to canned, 
red sour pie cherries to produce the flavor of 
fresh Red 
vegetable coloring should be added to improve 


frosted cherries used in pastry. 
the appearance. 

Baked rice with pineapple tidbits and brown 
sugar is a delicious accompaniment to fried 
chicken. 

A rhubarb sauce made of fresh strawberry 
rhubarb is a fine suggestion for spring and is 


Baked 
thubarb is an unusual accompaniment to meat. 


delicious served over vanilla ice cream. 


Place alternate layers of strawberry rhubarb, 
bread crumbs, a bit of cinnamon and butter in 
the pan and top with crumbs. Bake for one- 
half hour or until tender. Serve hot. 
Doughnuts—When you fry your next batch, 


drop a few whole cloves into the fat. 
> >~<~ 


The following has been contributed by members 
of the Colorado Dietetic Association and compiled 
by Mabelle V. Williams. 

Some dietitians find it helpful to have a copy 
of the daily surgical schedule because if they 
know what operations are to be performed, and 
when, they can take better care of surgical 
patients. 


>><< 


“Vita-yam,” a carotenized sweet potato con- 
centrate, has been developed at North Texas 
State Teachers College, Denton. Each pound 
of this concentrate, packed in cellophane bags, 
represents five pounds of fresh sweet potatoes. 
The process by which it is made retains the 
original food values of the fresh vegetable, and 
products made with it are as delicious. Ad 
vanced home economic students at the college 


tested this dehydrated sweet potato flour and 
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developed recipes for some 20 products for its 
use. Production so far is being carried on only 
on a small scale. 


> -< 
Inexpensive tray card holders may be made 
by having the carpenter cut 2}-inch lengths of 
2-inch half-round pine, smooth the sharp edges 
and make a saw cut in the round sidewise and 
deep enough to hold the card. These may then 
be dipped in quick dry enamel of a suitable color. 


>-><~< 


Various colored tray cards help serving maids 
to distinguish quickly the type of diet for each 
tray, for instance, orange for liquid, and green 
for general. 


>>~<X~< 


Maple marshmallow sauce for ice cream: 
Heat maple-flavored syrup to the boiling point, 
add quartered marshmallows and stir until 
partly melted. Use 12 marshmallows for each 
pint of syrup. Small 
bought at a slightly higher price under the 


marshmallows can be 


name of ice cream marshmallows, and save the 
labor of cutting. 


>>~<~< 


Milk-shakes: Strawberry is made by dis- 


solving 3 tablespoons of strawberry-flavored 
gelatin dessert in one-third cup of hot water, 
adding 1 quart of very cold milk and mixing well. 
Molasses milk-shake is made by adding 4 table- 
spoons of molasses to 1 quart of very cold milk 
and mixing well. Both these milk-shakes must 
be served immediately after mixing. Molasses 
milk-shake provides about a milligram of iron 
per cupful. 


>><~< 


Sherbets may be made with the bottled fruit 
punch now on the market. Cherry, lime, and 


loganberry are suggested flavors. 
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on thee little man... 


The blessings of sunlight and simple, quiet existence 
are often beyond the realization of today’s children. 
Numerous cases of borderline deficiencies are being 
constantly observed by the profession. 

Studies* in groups of all ages have shown that 
CocoMALT added to the diet results in substantial 
gains. The vitamin-mineral character of COCOMALT 
supplies important nutrients in diets of young and 
old ... vital elements that must be present in optimal 
amounts to insure vibrant health. COCOMALT is a 
delicious, beverage that acts as an incentive to drink 
more milk. 


rl ocoma it. . . contains calcium, phosphorus, iron, vita- 
mins A, B,, D, G... Quick energy and body building nutrients. 
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Flora Hanning, since 1930, has held a re- 
search fellowship in nutrition sponsored by the 
Gerber Products Company at Michigan State 
College. 
Evansville College where she was formerly in- 
structor in chemistry and the M.S. degree in 
biochemistry 
where she worked under Professors Hart and 
Steenbock. Her work on the nutritive values 
of canned strained foods has been in the field 


She received the A.B. degree from 


at the University of Wisconsin 


of vitamins and has included publications in 
this TouRNAL and the Journal of Nutrition. 


Margaret L. Fincke, A.B., Mt. Holyoke, 
A.M., and Ph.D., Columbia University, was 
formerly assistant in chemistry at Columbia and 
is now associate professor of foods and nutrition 
and in charge of nutrition research at Oregon 
State College. Ruth R. Little, B.S., College 
of Medical Cali- 
fornia, and Oregon State College, is at 


Evangelists, Loma _ Linda, 
M:S., 
present head dietitian at the Paradise Valley 
Sanatorium and Hospital, National City, 


California. 


J. D. Stewart, B.A., University of Virginia, 
M.D., Medical 
formerly surgical house officer and resident at 


and Harvard School, was 


the Massachusetts General Hospital. At pres 
ent he is associate in surgery at Harvard Medical 
School and assistant surgeon at Massachusetts 
General, where he is also doing investigative 
work in hepatic disease and nutrition in surgical 


patients. 


C. M. McCay, professor of nutrition and in 
charge of the Laboratory of Animal Nutrition, 
New York State College of Agriculture at Cor 
nell University 
October 1939 


was noted in this JouRNAL for 


Walter D. Tiedeman, M.C.I 
of milk and restaurant 


, is in charge 
sanitation in the New 
York State Department of Health. He 


author of the motion picture * 
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and the Lip” and of articles on dishwashing pro 
cedures in Modern Hospital and the 
Journal of Public Health 


lmerican 


Etta H. Handy, 1.S., Simmons College and 


M.A., Teachers College, for three years was on 


the staff of Washington State College, in charge 


of the dining halls. The next nine years she 
spent at Stanford University as director of the 
Stanford Union and University Dining Halls. 
Following graduate study she spent a year at 
Yale University. Miss Handy is now director 
of dining halls at the University of Rochester, 
a position she has held for six years. She is a 
member of the American Dietetic Association, 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors, the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, the American Association 
of University Women and the National Execu- 
tives Association. Her publications include the 
bulletin ‘Furnishings and Equipment for Resi- 
dence Halls”, of which Mary de Garmo Bryan 
is co-author; the book Ice Cream for Small Plants, 
and numerous articles in publications related to 
her work. Miss Handy has also participated in 
the radio talks given by the Rochester Dietetic 
Association in cooperation with the Monroe 
County Medical Association. She is a past- 
president of her local dietetic association and 
has assisted on various national committees. 


Grace E. Smith, head of the 
Smith Company, Toledo, Ohio, and a pioneer 


Grace E. 


among college women in commercial food serv- 
ice, became the first woman to head the Na- 
when she was 
elected to the presidency in 1940. A graduate 
of Wooster College in 1908, Miss Smith taught 
in the Wapakoneta High School for one year 


tional Restaurant Association 


and then accepted a position as assistant general 
secretary of the Y. W. C. A. in Toledo where 
later she was appointed cafeteria manager. In 
1916 Miss Smith established her first cafeteria 
in Toledo and spent more than one-fourth of her 
limited capital of $1500 for a full-page news- 
paper advertisement. Her judgment was vin- 
dicated by a response of 750 patrons on the 
opening day and within eight months she had 
completely paid off the $9000 investment in the 
establishment. She is a charter member of the 
Toledo Women’s 
Club, a member of the American Association of 


Business and Professional 


University Women, and a former trustee of 


Wooster College 


Jessie G. Cole, b.S., 
Red Cross nutritionist and a home economics 
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Monotony has no place on this varied Gerber menu for the adult 
special diet. They’re baby foods, but they’re particularly flavorful; 
the cereals were developed for flavor as well as food values, and 
the expertly home-grown vegetables are canned fresh from the 
fields. All feature ease of digestibility as well as high nutritive 
values. Send for (1) a complimentary copy of “Recipes for 
Special Diets” and (2) Professional Reference Cards. 
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teacher in both high school and college, with 
extensive travel and incidental study abroad. 
Since 1922 she has nutrition 
service in the New York State Department of 


conducted the 


Health and is the senior member of the staff 
and also senior representative of such work 
from the standpoint of continuous service in 
this country. 


Coralie M. Green is a graduate of Iowa 
State College and completed her student train- 
ing at Harper Hospital, Detroit. The following 
year she served as resident dietitian at this 
hospital and in 1937 did administrative work in 
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the South Unit Kitchen. 
therapeutic dietitian at Harper where she re- 
until 


In 1938 she became 


mained her recent illness.. She is now 
making a satisfactory recovery and expects to 


return to work soon. 


Amalia Lautz, Ph.D., Cornell University, 
has had varied experience as university teacher 
of nutrition, hospital dietitian, and in research 
work on infant feeding. 


Anna M. Tracy, president of the American 
1938-39, was noted edi- 
torially in this JouRNAL for November 1938. 


Dietetic Association 


>><< 


The Nutrition Army 


ONE DIVISION of the nutrition army already in the field is composed 
of dietitians. They are invaluable assistants to physicians. We 
frequently are unable to devote the necessary time to teaching pa- 
tients how to put in practice what we prescribe. Dietitians receive 
excellent training. Their numbers need augmenting to permit their 
wider employment in maternal and child health centers, in community 
feeding projects, in dispensaries and as teachers of nutrition in many 
other situations. 

The dental profession has been creditably active in nutrition. 
More emphasis on the fundamentals of nutritional physiology is 
desirable in schools of dentistry, as it is in schools of medicine. 
Nurses likewise ought to receive more training than they do in the 
principles of sound dietetics and nutrition.—From an address by 
Dr. Russell M. Wilder before the National Nutrition Conference, 


Washington, D. C., May 26, 1941. 








